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From the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 
“My country! ’tis of thee, 
“Sweet land of liberty— 
“Of thee I sing!” 





I would I were a bard of might, 
With swift. bright thoughts, and soul of flame, 
With rapid verse, and fancy flight, 
With laurel wreath, and glorious name! 
What theme should me inspire, 
And rapture bring, 
While of my thrilling lyre 
I woke the string? 


I’d sing my country blest— 
The exile’s home ; 
And thou, Queen City of the West, 
A modern Rome, 
Begirt with seven mighty hills, 
Wash’d by Ohio’s tide, 
Whose praise my spirit thrills, 
And wakens joyous pride! 
Fair Cincinnati! thee I'd sing, 
Thro’ fature years my vision fling, 
And mark the triumphs of that day 
When long hath slept my mouldering clay, 
And diadem of splendor crowneth thee-- 
The crown of mighty thought—that aye must be 
The noblest claim where man is free ! 


I would I were a bard of might, 
With voice of melody, and aye 
Of light--aye, gifted with the sight 
Of every mystery great and high; 
While meaner thoughts within should die. 
What noble theme should wake delight ? 


I stand within the capitel, 
A glorious pile ;—— 
I view each fair and lofty wall— 
I tread each aisle— 
And gazing to the arched dome, 
Cry rapt’rously, Hail! freedom’s home! 
When straight the clanking chain— 
The shrill sharp lash of pain— 











The curse ef the tyrant fierce, 
My shrinking spirit pierce. 
And slaves go past me there! 


Where shall I hide me—where? 


I would I were a bard of might, 
With laurel wreathed brow and eye of fire, 
With moasures sweothly, softly flowing, 
With harp full strung with tuneful wire; 
And soul with lofty fervor glowing, 
What theme should wake me to delight ? 
Hush !—No sound of joy is in the chords; 
A jarring crash—a startling wail— 
And woe—and tearful words—- 
And ragged brow—and cheek full pale — 
It is my country’s shame ! 
Land of many a glorious name !——- 


Cruel in battle—faithless found— 





Perjur’d in treaties,—from the ground 
The cry of blood to Heaven high, 





Rises thro’ the echoing sky, 
And clouds fast gath’ring frown reply, 
Blood of the simple forest child, 
The native denizen of the wild— 
I hear the sigh—the hoarse death groan— 
I see toward the dim west wave, 
Torn from his olden Father’s grave, 
The exil’d people wandering lone. 
A nation’s ruins,—there they stand, 
A weak, out-rag’d, heart-broken band! 
Hash'd their wild-wood hunting shout, 
Their bows all broken—council fire out— 
Despair enstamps their stern proud mien, 
Where yet no burning tear hath been, 
While desolating destiny 
Pursues them from the White man’s eye, 


My country! holy, rev’rend name— 
Land of departed matchless fame ; 
I bow my soul to dust— 
I cannot brook thy shame! 
I would not utter, but I must 
The thought that o’er me came, 
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A Picture of the South. 
From the New York American. 
Senator Kine anp tHe VERMONT Meworta. 


This gentleman suffered himself to become 
much excited on the presentation to the Senate of 
the United States of the memorial of the legislature 
of Vermont, remonstrating against the annexation 
of T exas, because of a statement it contained call- 
ing im question the good order of the South for 


Some time past. The part of the memori 
emorial re- 
ferred to is this: gis 


oer a's 4 

‘ ant and disorder that now prevail at 
we. © apparent overthrow of late, of her 
stitutional and legal barriers, erected for 
the security of the Citizens, and the soning want 
of power in her proper authorities to re-establish 

them; the illegal outrages which her own citi 
as well as those from the free States, have s fered 
for the last two or three years in the eh aa 
to which it would appear, up to this time the: on 
exposed,—outrages that, so far as your snibindince 
oe be? Vermont legislature) have the means of in- 
“te o ~ have, in many instances, been provoked 
bed ges advocacy of liberty, and a con- 
. one « slavery not less honorable; or, from 
pita a . et the one was honored and the other 
se cameeee that have passed by unpunished 
einen “te y the proper tribunals where they 
eared petrated; these and other fearful sa- 

* of Important interests by the North,” &c. 

ieee Bs Statement the honorable Senator 
yng ama pronounces to be ‘false and insult- 
e South.” If now it can be proved to be 


true, from i 
i : 
able o nnumerable facts that. are unquestion- 


" — 
the score of authenticity, Mr. King ought 
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to take pleasure in withdrawing the charge that it is 
“insulting” to the South. With some of these 
facts I will now endeavor to refresh the honorable 
gentleman’s memory. I am surprised that he 
should have forgotten them; still more, if know- 
ing them, that he should hazard his reputation by 
such a rash and unwarranted remark. 

1. A few years ago, Mr. Pinney (who has since 
been governor of Liberia) on returning from Africa, 
visited the South, with the hope of exciting an in- 
terest there favorable to the colonization scheme. 
In Columbia, 8. Carolina, he delivered a discourse 
recommending to the charitable consideration of 
his hearers the education of the native children and 
youth within the limits of the Liberian Colony.— 
The discourse was considered, by some of influ- 
ence enough to stir up a mob, as interfering with 
slavery. A mob was raised, with the purpose of 
proceeding to the grossest personal indignity—if 
not to still greater extremity against Mr. Pinney; 
and it was as much as the few friends that were left 
him could do to screen him from their fury, by 
privately hurrying him out of the country. ‘This 
riotous proceeding, by which a freeman was ex- 
iled, was passed by unnoticed and unpunished by 
the proper tribunals of the country. 

2. A few years since, in Perry county, Alaba- 
ma, (at no very great distance from the residence 
of the honorable Senator) a slave stabbed a white 
man. He was seized, tied to a tree, and, without 
the form of trial, burnt to death by a slow fire; and 
this, too, in the presence of so large a number of 
wealthy and influential persons, that it was 
thought useless even to attempt their arrest and 
punishment by any individual process. 

3. M’Intosh, a free coloured man at St. Louis, 
Missouri, last year, wounded the sheriff of the 
county, who had arrested him. He was seized 
and put in jail, to be tried for the offence of mur- 
der. ‘There was no apprehension, that he would 
escape either from the custody of the jailer, or 
from the just sentence of the law. He was openly 
and forcibly taken from the jail by a multitude of 
people; tied to a tree, and burnt to death with a 
slow fire, whilst his prayers to God, his entreaties 
to be put to death at once, and the shrieks that his 
agony extorted from him, were answered by taunts 
and revilings from the surrounding assemblage.— 
None of these murderers have ever been called in 
question for their crime. 

4. In the year 1836, a slave was burnt to death 
in Arkansas in the same way. ‘The perpetrators 
of the murder, so far as is known, have not been 
prosecuted in any court. 

5. In July, 1835, five American citizens were 
publicly hanged on a seaffold in Vicksburgh, Mi., 
till they were dead, without even the form ofa 
trial. ‘The house they occupied was forced by a 
band of citizens—they were seized—and all of 
them at once executed, one of them scarcely having 
life, from a wound received in defending his house. 
The perpetrators of this act have never been ques- 
tioned for it before any judicial tribunal. 

6. About the same time, a gentleman, named 
Robinson, was seized by the populace, as he was 
travelling in Virginia, and, without any trial, scour- 
ged almost to death. It turned out that they mis- 
took the person—their violence being intended for 
another. No one was questioned for this painful 
and degrading violation of the person of a citizen. 

7. In August, 1835, Mr. Amos Dresser, a citi- 
zen of Ohio, whose business took him into the 
state of ‘Tennessee, was apprehended at the in- 
stance of a ‘Vigilance Committee,” made up of 
60 of the influential and wealthy citizens of Nash- 
ville; he was brought before it for trial, the mayor 
of the city assisting; he was condemn banish- 
ment from the state, and to receive tweMty stripes 
on his bare body. The sentence was executed, so 
far as the scourging was concerned, by the mar- 
shal of Nashville, in the public square of the city, 
amidst the insults and execrations of the surround- 
ing multitude, composed in part of the members of 
the committee. The officers of the law have made 
no attempt to bring any of these trespassers to 
punishment. 

8. In 1836, Mr. Kircher, a citizen of New Jer- 
sey, being in the state of Georgia, and in the pro- 
secution of a lawful business, was apprehended by 
a vigilance committee, tried before it at the village 
of Hillsborough, and condemned to have his head 
shaved, to be tarred and feathered, to be carried 
round the village on a rail, and to be banished 
from the state. His offence was, being suspected 
of being an abolitionist. He suffered in his per- 
son all the indignities embraced in the sentence, 
the populace executing them to the sound of drums 
and fifes an] other instruments of music. It is 
not known that any of these rioters have been 
questioned for this criminal outrage. 

9. In January, 1837, Mr. Hopper (of the So- 
ciety of Friends) of this city, went to Savannah, 
Georgia, on commercial business, A short time 
after he had taken lodgings at ene of the hotels, 
the populace broke into his room, and on the 
charce that he wasan abolitionist, seized and broke 
open his trunk, and ransacked its contents, to find 
evidence that he was an abolitionist. ‘The mayor 
of the city was present, and assisted in the search. 
A heavy fall of rain, which dispersed the multi- 
tude for a short time, afforded Mr. Hopper an op- 
portunity of making his escape; he took refuge in 
a New York vessel lying in the harbor, and re- 
moving from it (where he was not safe) to another 
vessel just about to sail, he came off with his life, 
his business being left unfinished. Those open 
violators of the law, it is believed, have not been 
prosecuted for their criminal act. 

10. The last autumn, a projected negro insur- 
rection was pretended to be discovered on Red 
River, Louisiana, with the stereotyped accompani- 
ment of killing all the white men, and saving all 
the white women. Nine slaves and three free 
colored men were forthwith hanged without trial. 
One white man was shot by a Mr Fusiller; and it 
was determined forthwith to expel all the free 
colored people from that neighborhood. I have, 
as yet, seen no account that these murderers have 
been questioned in any court of Louisiana. 

11. In the latter part of September, Captain 
Huggett, (a resident of this city,) of the schooner 
Polly, was lying at Jacksonville, in Ohio. It 
being rumored that he was an abolitionist, some 
fifty or sixty of the populace crowded into the 
Store where he was: transacting business prepara- 
tory to sailing; some erying out, “hang him, 
others, “tar and feather him.” ‘They then tried 
to drag him into the street, but before they accom- 
plished their object, the captain of a military guard 
coming by, and learning the story, he was rescued 
from their power. Captain Hugget sailed for 
Charleston, where he was dismissed by the owner 
of the vessel from his service, he having heard 
that the: mob would be waiting for Captain H. at 
a point where the schooner would touch. Captain 
H. came on to Georgetown, 8. C., where he got 











command of another vessel. But in two days the 
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story came on in the papers, and a great commo- 
tion was raised. ‘The mob got tar and feathers 
ready, and applied to the chairman of the vigilanee 
comiittee, who happened to be the employer of 
Captain H., and, as the newspaper account says, 
a “pious man.” ‘This same pious chairman of a 
vigilance committee contrived to protect him till 
he could be sent away from the country, after 
being obliged to relinquish his contract as captain 
of the vessel. So far as I have heard, none of the 
parties to these outrages have been punished. 

12. ‘The post-office in Charleston was broken 
open, rifled of its contents, which were publicly 
burnt in the streets of that city, in the presence of 
a large assemblage, made up in part of the most 
respectable and wealthy of the population. Of 
this flagrant violation of the laws no notice has 
been taken by an judicial tribunal. 

13. ‘The most influential newspapers in the 
Southern cities (especially New Orleans) have ad- 
vised the citizens to adopt the most rigorous in- 
quisition for persons being suspected of being abo- 
litionists, that they may be brought before Vigi- 
lance committees, to be dealt with as they may 
think proper. ‘The strictest espionage has been 
kept up at hotels, and of steamboats and vessels, 
arriving. ‘This misdemeanor of the newspapers 
against the public peace and against public justice, 
has been passed by unpunished and unnoticed by 
the judicial officers of the South, 

14, The continued existence throughout the 
South of vigilance couwmittees unauthorized by the 
laws of the states m which they are found, and in- 
flicting even capital punishment, is incontrover- 
tible evidence that the laws themselves have no 
power. When such combinations of the citizens 
are made the substitutes of courts, it shows that 
the latter have lost their authority. 

15. Not many years since, Mr. Mercer, of Vir- 
ginia, asserted on the floor of Congress, that ‘‘car- 
goes” of African slaves were smuggled into the 
Southern states to a deplorable extent. About the 
same time Mr. Middleton, member of Congress 
from S.C. declared it to be his belief, “that 
13,000 Africans were annually smuggled injo the 
Southern stetes. Mr. Wright, of Md., estimated 
the number at 15,000.” A wealthy landholder of 
Louisiana told Miss Martineau, in 1835, that ‘the 
annual importation of native Africans (by smug- 
gling) was from 13,000 to 15,000.” It is pro- 
bable he spoke of Louisiana alone. The President 
of the U. S. in his last annual message, speaking 
of the navy, says—The large force under Com- 
modore Dallas (on the West India station) has been 
most actively and efficiently employed in protect- 
ing our commerce, in preventing the importation 
of slaves,’”’ &c. Lask the hon. Senator from Ala- 
bama, how many instances he ean.give, during the 
17 years that he has beenin the Senate, where the 
proper authorities of the South succeeded in pun- 
ishing, or even arraigning, these daylight and 
wholesale violators of the law? 

16. In conclusion, I would ask Senator King, 
if any one who was publicly known to entertain 
the sentiments of the abolitionists, would be safe 
in his person or his life from the fury of the people 
for a single day in any of the cities of the planting 
South? Would they be so in Columbia, S. C., 
or it TusCaloosa, or in Jackson, or in any village 
whatever of the South? Would the laws give any 
protection to Mr. Gerrit Smith, or Arthur ‘Tappan, 
or to Dr. Channing (men of the most blameless 
lives)—or even to the venerable John Quincy 
Adams, laden as he is with the honors of the 
country, should any. of them be found in a South- 
ern city or village? Senator King would not, J 
thiuk, venture the assertion, that the laws of the 
South could not give them any assurance of per- 
sonal security that could be relied on for an hour. 

Now, if the laws of the Southern states cannot 
protect the most unpopular individual who may 


ples, intelligently embraced and faithfully carried 
out, are the only true conservatism of our free in- 
stitutions. Patriotism, as well as religion, there- 
fore forbids that we should draw back or omit any 
lawful endeavor to carry forward an enterprise to 
aspeedy and peaceful triumph. 

With these views we are led to urge a large in- 
crease of circulation for our paper. No pains will 
be spared to make it the vehicle of the earliest in- 
telligence, and the most interesting information con- 
nected with the cause. 

‘Terms—$2 per annum, always in advance. 

Those who will forward the money for five co- 
pies in advance, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

No paper will be sent after the subscription is 
expired. 

All authorized agents for the publications of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, are requested to 
act as agents for this paper. 

Address 143 Nassau-strect. 

N. B. We exchange with some hundreds of 
rewspapers, and the Committee will feel themselves 
greatly obliged if our exchange papers will have 

1e goodness to give this prospectus an insertion in 
their columns. 
Josuua Leavirt, £ditor. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


Letter of Samuel Ross to the Rev. Mr. Jenks. 
(Concluded from our lust Number.) 


You remarked, that ‘abolitionists can effect no- 
thing till the South is willing.’”? Abolitionists 
know the South must be “willing,” therefore they 
use the means to convince them, and have found 
already that ‘‘truth is mighty, and will prevail.” 
“Hundreds,” said a clergyman at the South, “hun- 
dreds here are praying for the success of abolition.” 
—We believe the people of the North formerly 
opposed emancipation, lest the blacks, should 
come among us. We have delivered up the ser- 
vant to his master, contrary to Scripture. ‘Thou 
shalt not deliver unto his master the servant. that 
is escaped from his master unto thee; he shall 
dwell with thee, even among you in that place 
which he shall choose, in one of thy gates where 
it liketh him best; thou shalt not oppress him.” 
Ought we to fold our hands, sit still, and stop our 
ears at the ery of the poor? ‘All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even to them.” ‘Thus saith the Lord, execute 
ye judgment and righteousness, and deliver the 
spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor, and do 
no wrong, do no violence to the stranger or the 
fatherless, or the widow.’ There is an unchris- 
tian prejudice among us, which is the cause of in- 
justice to the blacks. ‘This is sin, and ought to 
be reproved. ‘Thou shalt rebuke thy neighbor, 
and not suffer sin upon him.” ‘To have respect 
to persons is not good. 

Seventhly, You said you found slavery in Ame- 
rica when you were born, therefore you are not 
accountable for the sin. Do you reason so on 
other points? If so, you have nothing to do with 
sabbath-breaking, intemperance, infidelity, pro- 
{gnity, &e. You arc only called to reprove a few 
sins, such as aie of modern invention. From this 
I conclude, that no man living is accountable for 
the sin of slavery, or any other sin which existed 
when the present generation were born. 

Eighth, You remarked, that I ‘ought to seek 
the peace of the church.” ‘This, I know, is im- 
portant; but is there nothing that should be sought 
but the peace of the church? I believe we ought 
first to seek for purity? The wisdom that is from 
above is ‘first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out partiality, and without hypocrisy.”” When the 
church is impure, it is not prepared for peace; and 











entertain sentiments the most obnoxious;—if they 
cannot restrain the populace from downright mur-| 
der in open day, nor punish those who commit it; 
—if slaves are hanged almost by the dozen, with- 
out trial;—if the free colored people are also put 
to death, on bare suspicion that they have been 
concerned in instigating the slaves to revolt, and 
white men are shot on the same suspicion;—if the 
post-oflice is plundered, and its contents burnt 
openly in the street;—if ‘cargoes’? of Africans, 
amounting in number to thirteen, fourteen, or fif- 
teen thousand, are imported annually into the 
South;—if, I say, these enormities have passed 
for years unpunished and unnoticed by the laws of 
the South, it seems to me that the legislature of 
Vermont have spoken also the truth, and that Se- 
nator King’s charge of falsehood must recoil on 
his own head. 
A Native or THE Sout. 








Fifth Anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

The fifth anniversary will be held, with Divine 
permission, in the city of New York, on Tuesday 
the 8th day of May next. The public exercises 
will be in the Broadway Tabernacle, and com- 
mence at 10 o’clock, A. M. The exercises will 
be Prayer, Reading the Scriptures, Abstract of the 
Annual Report, and several addresses. 

Agreeably to the recommendation at the last an- 
nual meeting, the meeting of the Society for busi- 
ness will be held this year, the week previous to 
the anniversary, viz. on Wednesday, the 2nd of 
May, in the Lecture Room of the Broadway Ta- 
bernacle, at 4 o’clock, P. M., and,be continued 
from day to day. 

All the Auxiliaries are requested to send dele- 
gates, who are requested to report their names at 
the Society’s Rooms, No. 143 Nassau-street, im- 
mediately on their arrival in the city. 

The friends of the cause, throughout the Union, 
are invited to attend the Anniversary. 

New York, Feb. 25, 1838. 

LEWIS TAPPAN, 

DUNCAN DUNBAR, | Committee 
JOSHUA LEAVITT, of 

S. E. CORNISH, Arrange’t. 
S. 8. JOCELYN, 

N. B. Editors friendly to the cause of hvman 
rights are respectfully requested to give the above 
notice an insertion in their respective newspa- 
pers. 





THE EMANCIPATOR. 


The Emancipator is designed to communicate | 
the proceedings, exhibit the views, and extend the 
principles of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
and its auxiliaries. At the present time, there is 
probably no institution whose operations are more 
important to be known by every American citizen. 
Combining the influence of probably two hundred 
thousand citizens, generally behind no others for 
moral worth and determined purpose, the Anti- 
Slavery Society will donbtless have a mighty in- 


when they say peace and safety, then sudden de- 
struction cometh, and they shall not escape. ‘The 
church ought not to have peace till she cleanse 
herself from blood-guiltiness. I think we should 
look farther; we should look at the whole church 
and seek the good of all men, not our own ease. 
Shall the dearest temporal and eternal interests of 
undying millions be sacrificed upon the altar of the 
yeace of the church? Or should we first obey that 
gospel which brings ‘peace on earth and good 
willtoward all men? 

(We omit here several items of no general inte- 
rest.—Ep. Putt.) 

I will make a short extract from the views of 
the Rev. Albert Barnes, ‘‘on the right of free dis- 
cussion.” 

“Ours is a land of freedom of thought, of 
large and liberal inquiry on all the subjects con- 
nected with: literature, science, morals, liberty, 
and religion. ‘Ife right is secured to us by 
the God that made us, and is inwrought into 
all the elements of freedom and accountable 
moral agency. Let it be maintained that there is 
one principle in science or in religion, one 
doctrine of government, one maxim of law, that 
may not be examined, one custom that may 
not be tested by reason and the Bible, and liberty 
is at an end; a wedge has entered that may be 
driven until the entire fabric is demolished. And 
it is to be assumed in this nation, that if there is 
any thing in science, morals, or public sentiment 
that can be proved to be wrong, it ought to be 
abandoned forthwith. If any public custom can- 
not be defended, it is to be laid aside. And if 
there is any custom which is attempted to be so 
held that we may not know all about it; if there 
be any position in regard to which men grow 
angry, and suffer their passions to kindle into a 

ame, when it is proposed to examine it; any thing 
where brute force is resorted to, instead of calm 
and manly argument;—it is to be regarded as 
prima facie evidence, that it is wrong and incon- 
sistent with freedom. ‘The most appalling danger 
that threatens our country is, the threatened re- 
striction of the right of free discussion. ‘The 
pulse of freedom beats languid when you diminish 
this right. The most ominous feature in these 
times is, that this right has been called in question, 
and that it has been met with so much timidity, 
and so much yielding, and so much compromise, 
by those who should bleed and die rather than for 
one moment surrender this elementary principle 
of liberty. Be it where it may, on whatever sub- 
ject may be presented, we have aright fo know 
what is proposed for our belief, and to examine 
it at leisure. We may propose our sentiments 
when and where we please, subject only to the 
decencies of courteous and civilized life, and the 
restraints of the law of the land. We may pro- 
claim’ them from the press, in the pulpit, in the 
legislative -hall, in every primary assembly, in 
every debating room, before any class of citizens, 
and on the house-top; nor is there to be any self- 
constituted tribunal that is to ask us why we do 





We believe its princi- 


it, or that claims a power to bid us pause, nor any 
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tribunal this side of heaven that is to be regarded 
as having a right to interfere, or to amerce us by 
fine or imprisonment, by loss of life or limb, or re- 
putation, for the honest expression of our senti- 
ments.” 

While I believe in the sentiments of the fore- 
going extract, I shall consider it unworthy the 
character of the Christian or philanthropist to re- 
nounce the cause of freedom, or the claims of hu- 
manity for such reasons as you offered. 

(The remaining part of Mr. Ross’s letter we 
omit, because it is chiefly taken up with matters 


of merely local interest.—Ep. Putt.)- 








Public Opinion no Standard of Duty. 


One of the arguments most frequently urged 
against abolition efforts, is that they are in opposi- 
tion to public opinion. If this be any argument 
at all, it is obvious, on a moment’s consideration, 
that so far from being a reason for their disconti- 
nuance, it does in fact constitute their necessity. All 
attempts at reform, whether in science or in morals, 
assume that the prevailing sentiments are in oppo- 
sition to the views of the reformer. Else what is 
the use in their advocation? If abolitionists did 
not know that public opinion needed reformation 
on the subject of the African’s wrongs, its agita- 
tion would be useless. Does not the fact of such 
an argument being so generally presented, evince 
how little the true principles of liberty are under- 
‘stood or valued? It is the very offspring of tyran- 
ny and folly. 

Truth is truth, and it matters not whether mil- 
lions receive or reject it. Were it not so, every 
question: in morals and philosophy would be re- 
solved into a simple question of Aritimetic. 

Doubtless there is great pleasure in the consci- 
ousness that our conduct is regarded with approba- 
tion by our fellow-men. There is a sympathetic 
feeling in our breasts which is the source of a great 
deal of the purest of human happiness. It is not 
the gratification of a love of praise, but a recipro- 
cation of benevolent affections. . It is the link by 
which human souls are so mysteriously and hap- 
pily connected. It is the feeling of love which 
exists to overflowing in the Great Spirit, by whom, 
for the most wise and merciful purposes it was im- 
planted also in the breasts of men. ‘This golden 
chain, therefore, cannot be ruptured without pain. 
It is this fecling which prompts us to pity and re- 
lieve the afflicted; which seeks to set free those 
who are bonds; and is not afraid of danger, re- 
proach or persecution. It is at once the principle 
an@ power of all benevolent associations. ‘T’o it 
abolitionists appeal when they point out the hor- 
tors of slavery, and show her with horrid visage 
waging impious war against all the elements of so- 
cial order, and all the dictates of justice and huma- 
nity. 

Yet abolitionists are denounced as wanton viola- 
tors of the very virtue of which we have been 
speaking, inasmuch as they are propagating doc- 
trines which the great majority of the community 
regard with hatred, thus stirring up and directing 
against themselves public animosity and violence. 
If this feeling of hatred were deserving of respect 
or reverence, there would at least, be some appear- 
ance of force in the argument; but it is one to 
which no virtuous principle responds. It is as- 
sumed that acquiescence in a prevailing public sen- 
timent, is a duty without respect to the mora! cha- 
racter of that public sentiment: and this assump- 
tion is made not only by those who avowedly jus- 
tify and defend slavery, but by those who profess 
to condemn it. ‘These latter are no less violently 
opposed to abolition than the former, but yet claim 
to stand on the subject of slavery on common 
ground with abolitionists. Slavery in the abstract 
they condemn; it is cruel and unjust in the last 
degree they will allow. Our obligations to huma- 
nity and justice to pity the unhappy beings who 
are the victims of this horrible institution, are in- 
disputable; and it follows undeniably from these 
premises that we are bound to follow out the im- 
pulse of our own hearts and understandings by 
suitable endeavors to rescue the oppressed from 
their oppressors. But, no! to this incritable con- 
clusion they will not come. Public opinion is op- 
posed to such proceedings; you will awake public 
indignation; the community will be excited, and 
you have no right to persist in a course in opposi- 
tion to their feelings and wishes; you owe a res- 
pect to public sentiment which is on no account to 
be violated. Here we have two duties which are 
wholly incompatible. ‘This is a complete reductio 
ad absurdam. ‘Truth is not truth; virtue is not 
virtue. Such is the stuff which abolitionists re- 
ceive for argument—so absurd in fact that one has 
good reason to be ashamed to enter into a serious 
confutation. 

But, though the consciousness of the approba- 
tion of our fellows is unquestionably pleasing, still 
it must not be forgotten that it is not always unac- 
companied with pain. On the other hand, though 
the disapprobation of others is undoubtedly painful, 
yet it would bea mistake to suppose that it is al- 
ways unattended with pleasure. It takes more 
than the world’s favor to confer happiness. His- 
tory need not be ransacked for an example in which 
a man, after having reached high honor, great pow- 
er and unbounded popularity, sought in vain for 
tranquility of mind. A man has passed from the 
prison to the scaffold where death was inflicted as 
the penalty of his virtues, on whose head as he 
passed were heaped every imaginable insult and 
indignity; but who suffered all, not with firmness 
merely, but with triumph. How came it that the 
misery of the former and the happiness of the lat- 
ter possessed so little coincidence with the outward 
circumstances in which each was placed? Con- 
sciousness of ill desert weighed down the one; 
consciousness of rectitude supported the other. 
When we think of those who have nobly died in 
the glorious cause of justice, we are apt to dwell 
with commiseration on their unhappy fate, and for- 
get that inward exaltation—that tumult of joy that 
inspired them in the fatal hour. It is in persecu- 
tion that the majesty of the soul is most conspi- 
cuous;—then is seen the mighty power that sus- 
tains in the day of trial the mind that loves its 
principles more than it fears death. Even the ti- 
mid become bold, when the sacrilegious attempt 
is made to subjugate their thoughts and under- 
standings. Yet the .enemies of freedom of opi- 
nion speak as if their frown alone could arrest the 
purposes of men acting under the most powerful 
convictions of duty. We ‘tell them that death 
would not do it; and that defeated in argument, 
fruitless also will be their appeal to fear. 

Nowhere is the wisdom of the Creator more 
fully manifested than in this provision of the hu- 
man mind, that denies peace to the powerful and 
unprincipled; and which upholds the free spirit in 
its resistance to tyranny. Were it not so, unjust 
and cruel men would be without check in their 
destructive career; and the just and good unsup- 


ported in the hour of persecution by any innate 
principle, would be overwhelmed. History would 
then exhibit only successful usurpation and pros- 
perous wickedness. Ruthless conquerors would 
be seen driving their chariots over the necks of 
vanquished nations. In vain would we look for.a 
deliverer; no hero would appear leading his op- 
pressed countrymen to victorious battle against 
their oppressors—none of those martyrs. whose 
devotion to the cause of human rights refused to 
yield to ignominy, torture and death—none of 
those talismanic names, the sound of which is suf- 
ficient to awake a people from the deep lethargy of 
prolonged slavery, and shake the thrones of ty- 
rants. On looking back upon the past what would 
we see? ‘Regions of desolation void of light.” 
What would be presented to the eye when endea- 
voring to penetrate the future? A prospect as 
hopeless as the other was miserable—a gulph of 
despair, boundless, fathomless. But we have rea- 
son to be thankful thas history unfolds -fer other 
scenes, and warrants far different conclusions. 
How can we doubt the ultimate success of a cause 
thus supported by experience, philosophy and re- 
ligion? ‘The consummation may not be very near} 
but neither can it be very distant: and blessed will 
he be who shall live in that day when this mon- 
strous iniquity will be banished from every nation, 
and when justice will begin her reign upon the 
earth. ; 








Dr. Battey,—I send you the following, as an- 
swering the one grand pro-slavery objection which 
we meet oftener than any other. 

J. BLANCHARD. 
The «Merciful” Slaveholider a Sinner. 


Case—**Does a man sin in holding a slave 
when the slave entreats him to do 80, to prevent 
his falling into 2 worse condition; provided the 
master offers him his freedom, pays him wages, 
and consents to sustain the relation of master sole- 
ly from feelings of mercy to the slave?” 

The inquiry may be simplified thus— 

“Is the property-power, by which one man 
holds another harmless, and the relation created by 
it inuuceut? 

Ans. Ist. It is not pretended that the sinfulness 
of this, or any other wrong relation, is THE sIN of 
enforcing or acting under that relation; because the 
case supposes that the master performs no act of 
slave-holding usual under this relation. If there 
be any sin, it must be the sin of a relation and not 
of any actions which the relation permits. 

2d. It will much aid our inquiry to remember 
also, that a good and righteous relation, as of a pa- 
tron to a poor laborer, does not contain in itself 
prior to all benevolent acts to the poor person, any 
of the righteousness of those acts, as furnishing 
him business and bread. If there be any righte- 
ousness in the naked relation of patronage, it must 
be the excellence of the relation merely, and not 
of any particular person. 

3d. Now there are but two kinds of human re- 
lations, right and wrong, natural and unnatural. 
Marriage, parentage, friendship, partnership in 
trade, apprenticeship to business and the like, be- 
long to the first class. When a man does all the 
actions such relations fairly allow, he is not sinning, 
either in ‘taking up the relation or acting under it. 
Concubinage, false-parentage, i. e. the keeping of 
stolen children, smuggling, combinations to pass 
counterfeit money and the like, are wrong rela- 
tions. You cannot enter such relations, nor act 
them out without sin. The bad results which flow 
from these relations do not make them sinful; but 
because they are criminal in themselves, therefore 
bad results flow from them if any; and if men en- 
ter these relations without ever intending to com- 
mit the crimes which they allow, yet they are 
guilty of entering into an unwarrantable and wick- 
ed relation. 

4th. The sole question is now, to which class of 
human relation, does human property-holding be- 
long? Can a man enter into it, sustain it, or act un- 
der it without sin? Ans. He cannot rightfully be- 
come a slave-holder by stealing a. man, or by pur- 
chasing of a person who had no good title, or by 
purchasing a man of himself, for such a bargain is 
not binding by the law of God or man, their being 
no consideration or “quid pro quo” givens or by 
inheritance, for how ean he inherit what his father 
did not own?—nor can the laws make him a slave- 
holder without his own choice. The door by 
which he must enter this relation is then a gate- 
way of crime. 

So, also, every time he acts upon this relation, 
by treating or mentally considering the slave as 
property, by using his service without wages, &c., 
each successive exercise of the property-power, 
is a separate sin. If then, a man cannot enter this 
relation without sin, or act it out innocently, you 
have all the evidence to prove the relation criminal 
in itself that the case admits of, except the declara- 
tion of God; or the same evidence by which you 
condemn the relation subsisting between smugglers 
and counterfeiters, which you do not hesitate to do, 
without waiting to see whether they mean to smug- 
gle and counterfeit. And as all the evidence there 
is goes to prove the relation of proper-holding eri- 
minal, there being no evidence on the contrary to 
show the relation innocent, I therefeore conclude 
it sinful. 

Obj. Ist. Why may nota master allow his slave 
to avail himself of the property-power under which 
he is held, to protect himself against that law which 
will seize and sell him the nioment he is free? 

Ans. Because the end will not sanctify the 
means. ‘The law of love, or ‘‘do as you would be 
done by,”’ does not bind the master to enter or 
continue in an evil relation for the good of the 
slave. The slave, nor the master, if in his condi- 
tion, has uo right to wish ‘to be done by,” in 
wish as a way to wish another person to ‘do evil 
that good may come”’ to him. 

Obj. 2d. It is granted that the relation is sinful; 
but it is contended that the guilt lieth on those who 
enact laws creating and upholding the slave sys- 
tem, which laws forbid emancipation; and not on 
the individual master who has become enlightened 
and has repented that he ever entered this relation — 
is doing all he can to abolish the slave code, and re- 
tains the property power only in mercy to his 
slaves, and means to relinquish it as soon as it is 
safe for them. 

Ans. This objection is a repetition i the for- 
mer with additional circumstances, and admits the 
same answer. 

If the relation is ‘‘granted to be sinfu!,’’ itis im- 
possible to conceive how human laws: can make a 
man innocent who sustains it, un'sss it can be 
shown that aman can be compelled by such laws 
to hold.a slave against his wii; which would be 
as absurd as the child’s plea, “John made me tell a 
1€. . : 

If all the pious men in a slave: state resolve to 
hold thier slaves till the majority, who are wicked, 





abolish the system of slavery, then these pious men 











will have never done their duty as individuals, but 

only as voters; i.e. in their social capacity; and the 
state having never had the benefit of their example, 
will probably never abolish slavery. : 

Slavery, in fact, consists of all the masters in 
the act of owning all the slaves. Yet this objec- 
tion affirms that, while the slave-code exists, an 
individual master may be innocent though he con- 
tinue to hold his slave; and if one, all may be in- 
nocent in the same way; then the whole of the 
sin of slave-holding may be taken away while 
every slave is still held as property: the only guilt 
resting on the community being the crime of not 
rescinding the slave code, until which act, no 
aime is chargeable on the individual holder. 

But there could be no crime in leaving the slave- 
eode standing, seeing that what is permitted under 
it, must be done by the individual holders, no one of 
whom is doing anything wrong. If then, any one 
should, by abrogating the slave-code, command the 
individual master to give up the relation, he would 
justly cry out upon it as intolerable oppression, to 
command him to relinquish a relation in which he 
was doing and was like todo nothing wrong. Re- 
scinding this slave-code under such circumstances 
would be itself sin; for law has no right to forbid 
any practice whichis not wrong. 

Nor does it make any thing against the above, 
to say that the slave-code is the very thing which 
makes it innocent for the master to hold his slave, 
by obstructing emancipation and threatening the 
slave with injury if he is set free. [Tor nothing 
is more clear than, if a law forbid what is right or 
requires what is wrong, that law should be diso- 
beyed, and the master is guilty in not disregard- 
ing it. 

Finally, This objection leaves no room for trust- 
ing in God. Where is a man's faith, if he dare 
not comply with God’s regulations and require- 
ments. untithe think he ean see how his compli- 
ance will operate well on all concerned? Such a 
mind is governed by its own discretion, not by the 
law of God, and is actuated by good policy not by 
a spirit of obedience. He dare not obey God till 
he knows somebody else will not disobey him, 
and fears to do right by his slave lest others should 
do wrong. The samé principle would justify him 


reasonable certainty somebody would cheat the 


What! bestow office on a man, who has “bent 
the knee to the dark spirit of slavery—affirmed the 
gtoss heresy that “implied faith” to Virginia and 
Maryland, will forever forbid the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia until these states 
graciously yield their consent, and pledged his veto 
in advance to crush any bill, having this for its ob- 
ject, no matter by what majorities of both houses 
passed? “No!” exclaims the indignant abolitionist, 
“much as I may admire the character of Martin 
Van Buren, I pity the condition of the slave more; 
fervently as I affect the political principles of his 
administration, my affection for abolition princi- 
ples is still more fervent: rather let me be disfran- 
chised, than prove traitor to the cause of the slave, 
by conferring the highest office of the republic 
on the friend of slavery!” 

Our Whig friends will find themselves in a simi- 
lar predicament, should Henry Clay be selected as 
the candidate of the opposition. 
particularly, because the sentiment of the party 
appears at this time to be concentrating upon him. 
With the majority of abolitionists, the simple 
fact that Mr. Clay is a slave-holder, thus practi- 
cally and perpetually denying the great truth on 
which abolition efforts rest—the equal rights of all 
men—is sufficient to determine their minds against 
But, when to this it is added, that Henry 
Clay supported, by his influence and vote regu- 
larly recorded, Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions, which 
were intended, so far as mere resolutions could 
avail, to curtail freedom of moral effort—which in 
sooth were avowedly got up directly to antagonize 
the whole scheme of abolition,—that, after having 
voted in favor of the first four of these resolutions, 
he took the business out of Mr. Calhoun’s hands 
and became the originator and supporter of resolu- 


He is mentioned 


tions which declare, that ‘‘any act or measure of 
Congress, designed to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
in not paying a laborer wages when there was a trict, would be a violation of the faith implied in 


poor man out of his money. 
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the cessions by the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land,”’ and ‘any attempt of Congress to abolish 
‘| slavery in any territory of the United States in 
which it exists,”’ ‘would be a violation of good faith 
towards the inhabitants of such territory;’”’-—when, 
we repeat, these acts and opinions of Henry Clay 
are added to the faet that he is a slave-holder, it is 
manifest that the whole body of abolitionists are 
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The Anniversary of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery | Utterly inhibited by their principles from giving to 
Soelety. him their suffrages. 

“Ah! but remember how nobly Mr. Clay has 
Granville, May 30th, 1838. ‘The season of the | maintained the right of petition.”” What if he has? 
year will be favorable, and a more central place | Poes it atone for his uniform pro-slavery conduct? 
could hardly be selected. Of course, the attend- | Gan the lovers of the Constitution and the princi- 
ance will be large. We would recommend to the ples on which it is based, find in his maintenance 
different Societies throughout the State to meet in| of this humble right, an equivalent for the mis- 
due season for the purpose of appointing dele-| chief he has done, in attempting to curtail the 
gates, and determining how much money they | constitutional powers of Congress by his naked 
will raise for the ensuing year. We need hardly | heresies of ‘implied faith” to Virginia and Mary- 
say to what objects the monies are to be applied. | Jand, of ‘good faith” to slaveholders? 

Our friends are sufficiently instructed im this | yesies, if entertained, entirely bar the powers of 

“matter. Two things we must not forget,—lIst, li- Congress in relation to slavery in the District and 
berally to sustain the American Anti-Slavery So- | territories. Talk of an abstract constitutional right 
eiety, and 2dly, to furnish the Executive Com-| to abolish slavery there, when ‘‘implied faith’? and 
mittee of this State with the means of employing | «good faith” will forever inhibit its exercise? 
more lecturers. ‘The whole State is crying outfor | is a bold attempt to humbug. 
lecturers. plied pledge that slavery shall not be abolished in 

the District without the consent of Maryland and 

Virginia, Congress have no right to abolish it; 

We are not about to enter the arena of political | the Constitution can grant no such right; the im- 
warfare. The sole object of the following article | plication, if so clear as Mr. Clay affirmed it, is as 
is to remind abolitionists of the necessity of con-| solemnly binding as if stamped on parchment. 


The anniversary of this Society will be held at 








The Presidency--Martin Van Buren--Henry Clay 
The Abolitionists. 


sistent conduct, and politicians of the propriety of 
looking before they leap. 


bility to appreciate the obligations of their peculiar 


been dimmed, their hearts have been hardened by 


nothing of moment is to be expected. 


ers may draw. 


be governed. ‘Time will show its falsity. 


pledged on the anti-slavery question. He will not 
vote for a candidate, who has libelled the charac- 
ter of abolitionists, apologized for mobs, and avow- 
ed himself the protector of slavery. What! help 
to give power toa man, who could dare to speak 
in ‘soft terms of the nefarious outrages committed 
on the persons and property of the friends of the 
slave,—to apply that most generous phrase, ‘‘po- 
‘pular indignation,” to a spirit that scorns the 
sacredness of personal rights, spurns the obliga- 
tions of Jaw,”’ and, ‘‘breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter, has at length slaked its fiendish appe- 
tite in the blood of one of the most fearless of free- 
dom’s sentivels,—to insinuate that abolitionists were 
wickedly aiming at the subversion of the Govern- 
ment, and heartlessly attribute to their “reckless 


- ‘ 19 . 
Giaregard of consequences’ the scis of savage vio-| iictans are not blind to the fact, and quickly infer 
that henceforth, if they would not have all their 
’ saleulations set at naught, they must not attempt in 
| .ne free states at least to bring forward candidates 


lence that have rendered this fair land an astonish- 
mentand a reproach thoughout the civilized world!* 


* See Mr. Van Buren’s Inaugural. 








If there be an im- 


We have watched the political press attentively. 
It really talks of Mr. Clay’s conduct in advo- 
It is assumed that in becoming abolitionists, men | cating the right of petition, as if it were enough 
do not lay aside the duties of citizenship, and there- | almost to deify him in the estimation of the lovers 
fore should give heed to perform these duties wisely. | of liberty. 
It is further assumed, that as the anti-slavery cause | slave-holding politician to uphold the right of the 
takes precedence in the minds of its adherents of| North to petition on constitutional subjects, as to 
all party-objects, no political action of theirs can | create a special claim to its gratitude? 
be right or expedient which conflicts with its | ful grace, that Mr. Clay should maintain that we, 
claims. poor citizens of the free states, have a right to pe- 
There are some among us, who, either from ina- | tition on constitutional subjects! 


Is it then so greatly meritorious for a 


Be it remembered that we have no ill-feelings 
principles, or from an under-estimate of their im-| ; wards Mr. Clay. We admire him both as a a 
portance, do not scruple, as political partisans, to and 0 etehesmen. 
fall in with movements decidedly hostile to that sal liberty is concerned, we know no man “after 
enterprise which they profess to love. To such the flesh””—no man after his name, station or cha- 
we have nothing to say. ‘Their moral vision has eat. 
‘‘But, if we withhold our votes from the present 
too great familiarity with the scenes of party-strife. | i .-umbent, the whigs with their ce atiiat prin- 
From their devotion to the cause of human rights, ciples will acquire the ascendant.” 
thus divide the strength of the whig party, by re- 
We have been a not uninterested observer of fusing to vote for the man of their choice, the pre- 
movements, respecting the nomination of candi-| ..¢ administration with its most offensive features 
dates for the next presidency. Politicians are act-| +1) 24:1) he continued.” 
ing, as if no other interests were to be consulted objections started by certain abolitionists. 
than such as commonly regulate their conduct—as genius of abolitionism has out one reply—<what 
if no other feelings were to be regarded, but the feel-| +. nat to thee? follow thou me.” 
ings of those who may favor or oppose the pre-| it no political changes will greatly affect the weal 
sent Administration. They proceed on one of two} of the country, that do not reach to fundamental 
assumptions; either that abolitionists as a body are} principles. Something more than a syb-treasury 
too insignificant to influence decidedly any elec- scheme or national bank, something more than 
tion, or too much under party discipline and t00 | oonseryatism or loco-focoism, is required to confer 
indifferent to their anti-slavery obligations, to upon the republic, peace, purity and safety. So, 
swerve one inch from the line their political lead- long as slavery, that inexhaustible source of dis- 
; knee pee cordant feelings, discordant character, discordant 
The first assumption wouid be false. O4l- | interests -shall exist; so long as one-sixth part of 
tionists have power enough greatly to modify the} 5y, population shall ‘assis slaves, and vepihied 
results of elections, throughout the free states, and] o¢ our fellow-citizens practical apostates from the 
in many of them, to control the results. The principles on which free institutions are based; so 
other sssumption is derogatory to their character | long as the right of opinion, liberty of speech and 
and an-insult to the spirit by which they profess to| o¢ the press, and the right‘of petition, shall be so 
‘ __ ie _._ | generally obstructed, undervalued and in many in- 
No consistent, honest-hearted abolitionist will | stances grossly trodden under foot by their sworn 
peice ane -Coeapaa apokoe ut ee protectors,—there can be no peace, there can be no 
th ; purity, there can be no safety, wrought out by any 
he retract the principles to which he now stands changes, that shall fall short of the utter and eter- 
nal extinction of that curse which is brooding over 
the fairest portion of our soil. 


But where the cause of univer- 


Such are the different 


To vacillating abolitionists we would remeck:— 
your policy should be regulated by your principles, 
not your principles by your policy. Fulfil consist- 
ently your anti-slavery obligations, and in the end 
you shall find that you have acted wisely. Sup- 
pose the whig abolitionists, if Henry Clay be no- 
minated as the candidate of the party, pass him by 
and concentrate on Daniel Webster. 
is, there are division and defeat; neither Clay nor 
Webster is elected. This is the immediate result, 
but what follows ultimately, Both parties have 
been taught a useful lesson. 
the other its triumph, to the fidelity with which 
abolitionists have acted out their principles. Po- 


One owes its defeat, 








confessedly pro-slavery in their charactef. Both |jackages, papers, dcc., addressed to members of 


parties perceive clearly, that in future their true in- 
terest will lie, not in sacrificing free-state princi- 
ples for the sake of southern votes, but in main- 
taining their ranks undivided, by doing homage to 
those principles. 

“To this complexion it must come.” By every 
constitutional means, moral and political, we must 
strive against the system of slavery. It has too 
long held the country in subjection. ‘The slave- 
holding interest has been the pet-interest of thé 
nation. We shrink from making the presidential 
question a sectional question: with slave-holders 
it has always been such. By union among them- 
selves, they have given the nation nearly all of its 
presidents. Only eight years out of forty-eight has 
the presidency of the American republic been filled 
by non-slaveholders. ‘The present incumbent, 
though a citizen of a free state, has plighted his 
faith to slave-holders: had it not been so, he would 
not have received the vote of the South. At this 
very time, out of nine judges in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, only four are from 
non-slaveholding states. Numerically inferior as 
are slave-holders, they have nevertheless continued 
to maintain in the national councils, and in the 
chief departments of the Government, the practi- 
cal supremacy. And what is the secret of all this? 
Simply, their paramount devotion to the interests 
of slavery. Always, no matter how discrepant in 
party-opinions, let the watchword be, ‘our domes- 
tic institutions,”’ and they rally as one man around 
them. ‘They know that slavery is an odious sys- 
tem; the moral sense of the civilized world has 
branded it with infamy; and ten thousand inflv- 
ences from the four winds of heaven are muster- 
ing for its overthrow. Under such circumstances 
they feel, that if maintained at all, it must be by 
presenting an unbroken phalanx in its suppor. 
This they have done, and we all know with whet 
success; we all know by what management they 
have contrived to rule the political parties at the 
North. 

It is time there should be a change. It is time 
that political leaders in the free states, be taught to 
look at home and consult the claims of liberty, not 
the demands of slavery. ‘The people of the free 
states must be united on anti-slavery principles. 
Slave-holding influence, when exerted for the pro- 
motion of the interests of slavery, must be every 
where met and resisted. Such a public sentiment 
must be established at the North in behalf of Free- 
dom, as to compel the obedience of the supple po- 
litician, and purge out from our legislative halls 
and departments of Government the leaven of sla- 
very. In all this, however, let it never be forgot- 
ten that our contest is not with the South. Sec- 
tional feeling we abhor. Abolitionists would de- 
stroy sectional feeling by destroying the cause of 
it—.2merican slavery. No man will ever be ex- 
cluded from their sympathies or fraternal feelings, 
simply because he may be a citizen of the South. 
Theic only war is against slavery, the practice of 


which they regard as a war on the interests of the 
whole human family. 








Eliza J. Johnson’s Case. 
Feb. 26th, the House, on motion of Mr. Hub- 
bard, again took up the resolution respecting the 
abduction-case. There are two men whose efforts 
to gain a certain sort of reputation we will help 
along, alittle. ISAAC PARRISH, of Cambridge, 
Guernsey county, moved to postpone the resolu- 
tion indefinitely. The motion was lusi—yeas 26, 
nays 35. THOMAS J. BUCHANAN, of Bata- 
via, Clermont county, moved its postponement 
until the first Monday in December.—Lost, yeas 
21, nays 37. These men love their prejudices 
better than the laws; or perhaps they think that 
the kidnappers of another state are more worthy 
of regard than the laws of their own State. What- 
ever may be their thoughts, their actions are dis- 
creditable to their constituents. 
The Preamble and Resolutions were then adopt- 
ed—Yeas 37, Nays 23—as follows: 
YEAS.—Messrs. Bell, Bronson, Carney, Car- 
penter, Chambers, Clark of Huron, Clark of Gal- 
lia, Codding, Cook, Curtis, Curry, Day, Dunlevy, 
Fitch, Foote, Ford, Gasten, Hostetter, Johnston 
of Carroll, Johnson of Cuyahoga, Johnson of 
Stark, Kelly, Kendall, Leonard, Matthias, Neil, 
Ott, Perkins, Quinn, Richmond, Smvucxer, Thrall, 
Treat, Van Hook, Wetmore, Woodruff, Speaker 
—37. 

NAYS.—Messrs. BUCHANAN, CARMAN, 
SARLIN, FARRAN, FOWLER, GRAYBILL, 
GREEN, GRUBER, HARRISON, HOAG- 
LAND, HUBBARD, LEE, MEDILL, McKEE, 
McNARY, PARRISH, PEPPARD, ROLLER, 
SMITH, STEWART, TRACY, TREVITT and 
WITTEN—23. “Ne 
We are not sure but that ¢his is the first distine- 
tion, Mr. Farran, the Cincinnati representative, 
has won in his legislative career. He has hardly 
gone far enough. «Suppose he introduce in the 
House a bill, for granting a bounty to kidnappers, 
for every violation of the laws of Ohio they may 
choose to perpetrate. His course will then be 
consistent. 

The names of Farran and Carpenter we see, but 
where was friend Given, our other representative? 
Was the responsibility too great to be shouldered? 
Mr. Hammond of the Gazette thus remarks: 
“The foregoing is nota party vote. Twelve 
members were absent!!! Where were they? 
“This case has some attendant circumstances of 
most aggravated character. One of them is, that 
the woman sought a hearing before a judge, in 
Washington, Kentucky, which was granted, and 
a number of persons from Brown county were pre- 
vailed upon to attend as witnesses. One of them, 
on his return home, was waylaid, seized, stripped, 
tied, and most brutally whiped. Another is, that af- 
ter Mr. Fox disclaimed ownership, the woman 
was retained upon the claim of an alleged owner 
in New Orleans—which detainer may ultimately 


subject her to be sold into slavery for her jail 
fees!!!” 








Petitions Lynched or Lost. 
In the beginning of January we. mailed several 
petitions for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, directed to Alexander Duncan, 
with a request that he would present them. - The 
number of signers amounted to 1062, all citizens 
of Cincinnati. With them were also enclosed pe- 
titions from Butlerco. In a letter, dated Jan, 18th, 
Dr. Duncan informed us, that the petitions had not 
been received. We have heard nothing of them 
since. Our petitions have been lynched, lost or 
mislaid. We inquired at the post office in this 





-evil, the responsibility of its continuance and the 





jongress are put in a separate packet which is not 
med until it reaches Washington, we would 
ank the managers of the P. O. there, to, see whe- 

r the petitions have not been accidentally mis- 
laid. It is bad enough to have our petitions laid 
on the table in Congress, but altogether intolera- 
ble to have them disposed of by a still more sum- 
mary process out of Congress. 








Honestus.—An article some time ago appeared 
in the New York Commercial, over the signature 
of Honestus, whose chief object seemed to be, to 
abate the indignation of the public at the Alton 
outrage, by attributing much of its guilt to the la- 
mented Lovejoy and his fellow-sufferers. It is a 
dishonest attempt, and will meet with no counte- 
nance from the American people. ‘The article was 
recently published in the Cadiz Sentinel, and fol- 


a female abolitionist. We trust the lady will fur. 
nish Honestus with a paper containing her stric- 
tures; they may help to open his eyes to the wret- 
ched sophistries by which he attempts to varnish 
over a foul and bloody deed. 

Our chief object in this notice, however, is to 
commend the diligence of our friends in availing 
themselves of the increasing liberality of the press, 
to repel false accusations and bring truth before the 
people. 








Ohio in 1824. 

A friend at Columbus has furnished us with the 
following: 
** Resolved, by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, That the consideration of a system 
providing for the gradual emancipatiou of the peo- 
ple of color, now in servitude in the United States, 
be recommended to the legislatures of the several 
states in the American Union and to the Congress 
of the United States. 

‘‘Resolved, That in the opinion of this General 
Assembly, a system of foreign colonization with 
correspondent measures might be adopted, that 
would in due time effect the entire emancipation of 
the slaves in our country without violation of the 
national compact or infringement of the rights of 
individuals, by the passage of a law by the Ge- 
neral Government (with the consent of the slave- 
holding states) which shall provide that all children 
or persons now held in slavery, born after the pas- 
sage of such law, should be free at the age of 
twenty-one years, (being supported during their 
minority by the persons claiming the services of 
their parents,) providing they then consent to be 
transported to the intended place of colonization. 
Also, ; 

‘“‘Resolved, ‘That it is expedient that such a sys- 
tem should be predicated upon the principle that 
the evil of slavery is a national one, and that the 
people and the States of this Union ought mutually 
to participate in the duties and burthen of remov- 
ing it. 

“Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor, 
be requested to forward a copy of the foregoing 
resolutions to his Excellency the Governor of each 
of the United States, requesting him to lay the 
same before the legislature thereof, and that his Ex- 
cellency will also forward a like copy to each of 
our senators and representatives in Congress, re- 
questing their co-operation in all national measures 
having a tendency to effect the grand object em- 
braced therein.” (Passed January 17, 1824.) 

REMARKS. 
What does the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, in 1838, think of such resolutions? 
(Their colonization-bearings do not now concern 
us.) In 1824, Ohio believed that the abolition of 
slavery was fairly within the grasp of legislative 
power; that slavery was an evil, and a national 


duty of its removal being shared by all the states 
of this Union; that the people of the free states 
had a right to interfere by advice and suggestions 
for its abolition; that Congress had not only the 
power, but was bound in good policy, to provide, 
with the consent of the slave-states, for its aboli- 
tion. In 1838, Ohio believes that slavery is a do- 
mestic institution, with which neither Congress 





jaright to interfere by counsel, suggestion, or in any 


nor the free states nor any citizens therein have 


other way; that the responsibility of its continu- 
ance and the duty of its removal belong entirely 
and exclusively to the people of the slave-states. 
She has turned a complete somerset in her creed! 
Now, she almost shrinks from protesting against 
the annexation of ‘Texas, lest it should interfere 
with slavery in the South! Now, she almost dreads 
to vindicate her laws against kidnappers, lest she 
should interfere with slavery in the South! Alas 
for the unity of the republic! Slavery has already 
dissolved the Union in the hearts of the people. 
We scarcely think of ourselves as American citi- 
zens, but only as Ohioans, Kentuckians, Virgini- 
ans, Pennsylvanians. ‘The States’ Rights creed, 
as taught by Mr. Calhoun for the better security 
of slavery, is alienating the states from each other. 
Instead of the broad views of national policy and 
glory which governed our fathers, when they laid 
the foundation of this republic, we have sectional 
impulses, sectional principles, sectional objects. 
«Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ may be said to have 
become the fashionable motto with the several 
states of the Union. 

Well—Ohio has turned one somerset: be it ours 
to turn her over again. 








Letter from Columbus. 
G. Bamey, Esq., 

Dear Sir,—I seize the first leisure moment 
since the receipt of your letter, to give you the in- 
formation desired. Above are the resolutions pass- 
ed by the General Assembly of Ohio in 1824. 


In relation to the resolutions of the present Ge- 
neral Assembly on the subject of 'T'exas—the ori- 
ginal shape in which they passed the Senate was 
not essentially changed by the House. There was 
a preamble accompanying them in the Senate, 
which was stricken out in the House, and subse- 
quently agreed to by the Senate. 

The resolutions as they finally passed both 
branches of the legislature are as follows: 

‘Resolved, by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, 'That in the name and on behalf of 
the people of the State, we do hereby solemnly 
protest against the annexation of Texas to the 
Union of these United States. 

‘Resolved, That the Governor be requested to 
transmit copies of the foregoing resolution to each 
of our Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
with a statement of the votes by which it was pass- 
ed in the respective branches of the Legislature.” 

The preamble prefixed to them in the Senate 
was said to contain too much abolition in it to suit 
the nice feelings of certain members, and measures 
were taken to strike it out in the House, which 


and in the House with but five dissenting voices. 
The report of the Select Committee of the Se- 
nate on the petitions of:sundry citizens of the 





lowed up with severe comments from the pen of 


fire falsely. He was committed, but recommend- 


marks—‘Certain it is that many are sick of it, 
succeeded, and on its return to the Senate, it was and I do not believe another mob could easily be 
deemed advisable to concur in the amendment. | raised. _ But little is said upon the subject, and the 
The resolutions passed the Senate unanimously, | mob-party appear to think that it will all, pass off 


stricting the rights of persons of color, and for se- 
curing the right of trial by jury to all persons with- 
in the jurisdiction of the State, was presented in 
the Senate on Saturday last, accompanied by a bill 


trial for personal liberty, with sundry resolutions 
for the action of the Senate. One thousand extra 
copies of this report have been ordered to be 
printed, of which I will send you a copy so soon 
as procured, together with the bill. 

Yours, &c. 








ConGrEss.—March 5th, in the House, Mr. Mor- 
gan, of Va., “submitted an amendment to the 
Constitution of the U.S., that would render the 
carrying or accepting a challenge in a duel, fight- 
ing in a duel or aiding and assisting in a duel, &c., 
an offence against the laws of the land, which ren- 
ders the offender ineligible to any office of honor 
or profit under the Government.” 


March 24d, in the Senate, Mr. Prentiss introduced 
a bill to prohibit the giving or receiving a chal- 
lenge within the District, to fight a duel. ‘The 


ed in a duel that results in death; from five to ten 
years imprisonment in the penitentiary on all con- 
cerned in giving or receiving a challenge; and from 
three to seven years for assault, defamation or 
abuse, for refusing a challenge.” 


March 5th, in the House, Mr. Adams offered a 
memorial from twelve citizens of Virginia, asking 
the House of Representatives to exile him from 
the House. 


the murderous duel, so much talked of, may be 
found in another column. We do not choose to 
take up much room with the details of this horri- 
ble affair. Our notions of morality compel us to 
regard as murderers all the persons engaged in the 
transaction, whether as principals or accessaries. 
Political editors are endeavoring to make it a par- 
ty-affair; and many of them seem almost regard- 
less of its moral bearings. What a lamentable 
condition of things does this reveal! 


Jupce Kixe’s Rerort.—We have been kindly 
furnished with a copy of the ‘Report of the Se- 
lect Committee of the Senate, on the petitions of 
sundry citizens, praying the repeal of certain laws, 
restricting the rights of persons of color; and for 
securing to all persons within the jurisdiction of 
the state, the right of trial by jury;—presented by 
Mr. King, March 3d, 1838. It is a document of 
great power; dispassionate, frank and fearless. We 
cannot see how any eandid mind can withstand the 
force of the arguments adduced to show that our 
discriminative laws against the colored people are 
unconstitutional, and that the right of jury-trial 
ought to be secured to all persons within the ju- 
risdiction of the state. 

It is our intention to publish the whole report 
in our next week’s paper. 

AN INTERESTING Discussion.—The bill intro- 

duced by Mr. Foote for repealing the law prohi- 
biting colored people from testifying, &c., came 
up lately in the House for consideration. ‘The 
discussion,” says a correspondent, ‘‘was animat- 
ed and attentively listened to.’’ ‘The bill was at 
length laid on the table at the request of members 
who wished time to consider—with the promise 
that it should be again called up. 
pcpIn the Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives, Feb. 20th, Mr. Stevens, from the Judiciary 
Committee reported a bill further to amend the 
law relative to kidnappers—*‘to give jury-trial.”’ 
ec Both Houses have, on re-consideratian, ro 
scinded the resolution to adjourn on the 12th. 
Mr. Foote’s Bitt.—This bill for repealing the 
law relating to the testimony of blacks and mulat- 
toes come up again in the House on the 6th inst. 
On motion it was postponed indefinitely—yeas 44, 
nays 19. gsParticulars perhaps next week. 





securing the right of trial by jury in all cases of 


bill inflicts the punishment of death on alk concern- 


Murpver at Wasuineton.—A brief notice of 





et 
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Michigan City Gazette. 


The Michigan City Gazette, published at Michi- 
gan city, la., is pursuinga manly and generous course 
in relation to abolition. It is a fine, large paper, 
and has very cheerfully opened its columns to free 
discusssion, even on the subject of slavery. | 
the last number are published the proceedings of 
the Will county Anti-Slavery Convention, which 
convened Dec. 14, 1837, for the purpose of form- 
ing a County Anti-Slavery Society. In a commu- 
nication accompanying the proceedings, we notice 
the following statement:— 


“It may appear strange to some 

proceedings out of the state for, at a $a a 
mation of such, I will state the situation of thi — 
mob-state of Illinois, We have nota new mee me. the 
state that dares publish the doings of a convene * he - 
ject of which is to maintain the principles of ot? ‘%° ob- 
berty; no paper in Illinois but thet is chained ra _ fi 
of slavery, and ready to do at its bidding, any thing . car 
demand them to do, It demands of them the suppreseic 

of our thoughts and opinions on one subject, and our “a 
presses apply the gag; it demands of them to publish nothing 
sa en the people of the doings of the friends 

luman rights; i : 
Pa pow and no promises can induce them to pub- 


nh 


This is not entirely correct. The Hennepin 
Journal, although quite surly enough, has opened 
its columns, we believe, to such communicaticns, 
It does not welcome them, but it tolerates them. 

We would remark that the County Anti-Sla- 
very Society was formed. President, P. Stewart, 
of Wilmington; Secretary, Dr. R. E. W. Ad 
of Juliet, Will co. 

J. M. Stuart, editer of the Michigan, City 
Gazette, furnishes the following item. We note it 
as a sign of the times:— 


ams, 


“As an evidence of the success of our experiment in 
publishing an independent paper, we will state that for the 
last two weeks we have received an accession to our list of 
subscribers over two hundred new names. When we first 
took charge of the Gazette, twenty quires of paper would 
supply our weekly demand; now we work over thirty.” 


We hope the time will soon. come when every 
paper which may oppose freeedom of discussion, 
and the independent expression of opinion, shall be 
blotted out of existence. 





Granville, 





Our friends at Granville have displayed a most 
commendable industry. Within the last few 
months they have forwarded to Congress 290 names, 
of persons praying for the abolition of slavery in the 
district of Columbia; 276 praying for its abolition 
in the territories; 386 remonstrating against the 
annexation of ‘Texas; 186 praying for the rescind- 
ing of Patton’s gag-resolution; 294 praying that 
no new slave state be admitted into the Union: 
also to the state legislature, 298 names of persons 
praying the legislature to protest against the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas; 273 praying the same body 
to affirm that Congress has the right and ought 
to abolish slavery and the slave trade in the district 
of Columbia; 185 praying for special enactments 
against mob-violence; 308 praying the repeal of 
obnoxious laws against people of color. If Ohio ab- 
olitionists have done as well all over the state as in 
Granville, they can hardly be said to be “behind 
the times.” 








Manyuanp and Texas.—A writer in the National Intel- 
ligencer, over the signature of “Farmer,” living as it seems 
on the Eastern shore of Maryland, says, that so far as his in- 








formation extends, “the people of Maryland, of both po- 
litical parties, are decidedly hostile” to the annexation of 


Texas, “To say nothing,” he remarks, “of the constitutional 
question involved in the measure, I hold it to be the policy 
of the middle states especially of Maryland, and indeed of 
all the states in the Union, to oppose an increase of territory, 
as it will eventually lead to separation and blood,” 








The United States ond Moavico. 
On the 19th of February, 


Mr. ADAMS submitted the following, which lies over 
one day, under the rule: 

“Resolved, That the just claims of the citizens of the 
United States upon the Government of the Mexican Repub- 
lic for indemnity for injuries upon their persons or property, 
committed by officers or other persons subject to the juris- 
diction of the Mexican Confederation, ought not to be sac- 
rificed or abandoned by the Government of the United 





pc? Our thanks are due to Messrs. King, Oliver 
and Foote of the Assembly, for important docu- 
ments. 

Foreien INTELLIGENCE.— The Royal Exchange 
of London was burnt down on the 10th of Jan- 
uary. 

Jan. 16th, the Italian Opera House at Paris was 
consumed by fire. Insurance had been effected 
to the amount of 300,000 francs. 

Decem. 29th, the Imperial Palace at St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, was burnt to the ground. This edi- 
fice was so large, that 12,000 persons had been 
accommodated in it. 








Alton. 

The editors of the Western Pioneer, speaking 
of Alton, say— . 

‘‘Notwithstanding all the unfortunate events 
which have occurred to retard her growth and in- 
jure her reputation, it is believed that public sen- 
timent will correct the evils which have prevailed; 
and that the energy of her citizens will ultimately 
overcome all obstacles, and extend her influence 
and prosperity. Even now the people are carry- 
ing on improvements to the utmost of their means.” 
And they proceed to talk about the increased fa- 
cilities for business, &c., &c. Of what account is 
all this commercial prosperity, while there is not vir- 
tue enough in her community to bring the murderers 
of Lovejoy to justice? We have just received a 
letter from a friend residing in Alton, from which 
a few items shall be selected to show what attrac- 
tions Alton holds out to the orderly, law-loving 
emigrant. J. M. Rock, whose name is already 
identified with the disgraceful scenes in that city, 
was recently tried for ringing the church bell on 
the night of January Ist, and giving the alarm of 


ed to the clemency of the court. The fine was 
$30, the highest the law inflicts being $50. The 
sentence of the court was so offensive to some of 
the jurors, that they declared they would have 
cleared him had they thought the fine would have 
been so high! ‘The jury in fact had agreed, before 
leaving their room, to pay all that might be im- 
posed over $10, and they subsequently attempted 
to raise the remaining twenty dollars by soliciting 
donations of individuals. 

Our correspondent states, that the jury that tried 
the murderers of Lovejoy was composed chiefly 
of individuals who were ‘‘well known to be on the 
mob side!” Speaking of the mob, &c., he re- 





States. 

“Resolved, That the existing relations between these 
United States and the Mexican Republic cannot justify the 
United States, on any principle of international law, in re- 
sorting to any measure of hostility against the Mexican 
Government or People. 

“Resolved, That in the present state of the relations be- 
tween these United States and Mexico, nothing has occurred 
which can justify the continued suspension of amicable ne- 
gotiations between them. 

“Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to resume amicable negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of the Mexican Confederation.” 

On the same day Mr- Wise submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia be instructed to inquire into the expediency of rece- 
ding, under proper restrictions and reservations, with the 
consent of the people of this District, and of the States of 
Maryland and Virginia, the said District to the said States, 

The foregoing items should have been inserted before, — 
Ep. Puit, 








Editorial Change. 


“It may be proper to inform the readers of the Wational 
Enquirer, that the present editor will retire from the estab- 
lishment, at the termination of the current volume—which 
will be on the 8th of March next. 


The paper will, thereafter, be under the editorial superin- 
tendence of Joux G, WuittieR.” 


We regret to part company with this old, warm-hearted, 
well-tried and able friend of the slave, Surely it cannot be 
that Benjamin Lundy intends to retire altogether from the 
field of labor. 


Sociery at New Concorv.—Dec, 30th, a young peo- 
ple’s Anti-Slavery Society was formed at New Concord, 
auxiliary to the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. Oliver Wylie 
is the Corresponding Secretary. 

ocr A Communication, Nov. 11th, containing an account 
of proceedings on a certain resolution brought before the 
Baptist church at Troy, has been on hand so long, that it 
has lost its interest. ‘The writer will please to excuse us. 
We did intend to publish it, but other matter continually 
crowded it out. 


Remarks before the Jefferson co. Anti-Slavery Society, 
at Carmel meeting house, August, 1837. By James Mor- 
row.—A little pamphlet with this title has just been trans- 
mitted to us by a friend. It contains a neat, concise argu- 
ment in behalf of abolitionism. We hope our friends in 
Jefferson county will circulate it widely: it will do good. 

Micu1eax.—A friend from Kalamazoo writes—(Feb. 8.) 
“I am happy to inform you that the cause of abolition is 
gaining advocates in our village and neighborhood. The 
subject, which a year ago would not have been tolerated, has 
lately been twice peaceably discussed in our Ly coum, before 
a full house; and measures are now in puyen for institu- 
ting an Anti-Slavery Society, in which there is reason to 


hope we may succeed.” 








Great fire. . 


‘clock yesterday afternoon, a fire broke out in 
ae Sinton ears: m4 the large Pork House of gee 
Schooley & Reeder,—situated on Sycamore street near t : 
Canal, Besides the house occupied by Messrs. ep oe 
Reeder, the adjoining one, occupied by Hartshorne & Chi 











place, but could Jearn nothing about them. As 








so totally destroyed. The loss in Pork, Lard, Bacon, 
ke. is eatimated at rising $100,000, besides the buildings 
and other property. The fire was still raging when our 
paper went to press. We have not learned whether there 
was any insurance.—Cin. Gazette—March 8th. 


The Emancipator Extra, calling the State Convention 


without any aur 6 the pace, Some ind | Eo Eat sme a 
n ot service 1 


State in regard to the repeal of certain laws re-| check will be put on its progress.” 


seven towns, It is stated on many of the returns, that all 
the signatures are by /egal voters. 
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—_— SEALERS > 
= geet : i then misrepresented 
i urnished us | that purpose it was urged here. He r n 
pc friend at Columbus has eaaly 8 the abolitionists y stating, or sal eran Se 
i . interfere with the municipal co ¥ 
with the following a cchiaplet vcore a labored ongemaat to show nee Lo Seca 
A : ieee i me un - 
a Be pate in the Assembly. ian chhans Out thea) on ao sia baw ot Ole eguiast 
Interesting Feb. 26, 1838. ae bape cacet that they hed net complied 


:  Hosxarp, the house took up the re- 
On motion fon in relation to the abduction of Eliza J. 
port an’ 


J oor Pat sa moved to 


‘ion indefinitely. 
ean wan the yeas and nays, and the mo- 


tion Was lost.—Yeas, 26; nays, 35. 


postpone the consideration of the 


< + +: 00 of Jaw; then asked, with emphasis, if 
won a amemie with the requisitions of our laws, 
He rd ued, that, to be consistent, we should give up this re- 
oh or change our laws against the blacks, ; 
7 Mr Duntrvr read from the laws of Kentucky relative to 
ronaway slaves, showing that his views on that subject had 
been correct, He said Kentucky might make it a criterion 





Mr, Bucuaxan moved its postponement till the first Mon- 

y in December. oh : 
nr. Foor said he would merely remark, that if teat 
tion prevailed, its effect would be equivalent to Sane ao 
postponement, he hoped it would not be p 


M : : ‘ts vote. Should 
expression the house ee by ss helpless though 


the motion prevail, previous to that rot re hoainge, 
innocent woman might be sold ee to urge this sub- 
Mr, Panisa said he had = oo root he believed it had 
ject on the attention of the ho o f political in te 
been brought in here for the purpos? aie koee Oe 
: ot the proper way, or this Aol 

cee Jief for this woman; that the time that 
proper place, 6 ste passing this resolution,, and the nego- 
would be taken oe governors of this state and the state 
pee aoa all be lost time; that the most direct and 
tes to accomplish her liberation would be a 
Oe of chins corpus, He contended that the bill et 
be postponed, and the house not brought to the yes 
voting on this exciting subject under the expression of this 
resolution, He went into a labored argument to show that 
the laws of Kentucky were amply sufficient to meet the 
exigency of this case. That her friends, by the w y he pro- 
posed, could, without difficulty, procure her release in — 
ty-four hours. He notified the house that he should vote - 
its postponement, and that it would be with ne _ 
pride that he should record his name against it; and s “ue 
it pass, he should enter his protest. he whole : 9 
remarks were made to accomplish the postponement oO 
resolution, so as to hinder the legislature from giving any 
opinion that should in any way help the ee ee tes 

Mr. Foor replied, that he had been inforine oe det 

of Kentucky had been appealed to in vain in t - “i 7 a. 
an investigation of some kind had neg tnt “ 
zen of this state, attending the investigation In the apes y 
of a witness, had been ly nched. For his part, if a 
facts, he should fear to trust himself within such a ju = — 
for the praiseworthy object of carrying relief to this is ream x 
woman. He briefly narrated the facts: he said the ¥ — 
was taken without even the forms of law; the house 9 
found as she had left it—the pot was suspended over b = 
fire—her bonnet was lying in the yard;—but the eee’ or! 
the mother was gone. And while he plead for the rights 0 
this abused woman, (said he, turning to Mr. I arish,) must 
I be taunted with the accusation that Ido it for polticel 
effect?’ Ishall not be deterred from the suppor: of this re- 
solution by the cry of abolition. ; Is it not enough, that w a 
this people are charged with being slaves, they can be carrie 
off without the benefit of ajury trial! ‘That this public bar- 
rier of protection be broken down, and every pete — 
placed entirely beyond the protection of our laws? A re- 
card for the character and the violated sovereignty of Ohio, 
as well as sympathy for the oppressed, equally forbid it. 
You, sir, (the Speaker,) might be taken from your elev ated 
scat, and I might be hurried from my place, and subjected 
to the operation of the laws of another jurisdiction, with the 
same propricty that this woman could be thus snatched from 
home, and incarcerated in Kentucky, The only potection 
lef us is the color of our skins, Yes, Sir; justice, instead 
of longer being represented as blind, must now open her 
eyes to ascertain the mere question of color, and how long 
this quality will be a protection to us after we permit state 
svereighty and indiv.dual security to be violated, no human 
mind could predict. In the present instance none of the 
forms of law had been complied with; the sovereignty of the 
state had been invaded; one of its inhabitants had been for- 
cibly abducted in the face and violation of the laws, An 
act had been committed, which, between independent na- 
tions, was cause for war. He was not for war with 
Kentucky, bat he was for the proposed negotiation. This 
violation of our laws struck at the liberty and security of 
every citizen of the state; pass it by unnoticed, and wrong 
aid aggression from all quarters are invited, He should be 
a3 proud to record his name in favor, as the gentleman who 
preceded him had declared he should be to vote against, this 
resolution, It was a source of pleasure to him now, and he 
trusted it would ever be, that he had spoken for the dumb, 
aid done his duty at least in making an effort for the re- 
lease of this poor, defenceless, and imprisoned female. 

Mr. Jouxsoy, of Carroll, then said, that he had not in- 
tended to speak on this resolution, had not the exigency de- 
manded it of him; that while the abuses and imprisonment 
ofMrs, Johnson had enlisted their attention, enquiries also 


that any one who had but one eye, or a Roman nose, should 
be slaves, which would be no worse than to count them 
slaves on account of complexion, and she would have a 
right to pass such laws; but to abduct Ohio citizens against 
their will into Kentucky, and subject them to such laws, is 
beyond endurance, ' 
The Srzaxen said he perceived the members were afraid 
that there was abolition in this resolution; he said the sub- 
ject of abolition need not at all be understood in order to_act 
intelligently on this resolution. The question was not abo- 
lition, we need not even enquire whether this woman was a 
citizen, whether naturalized or an alien, let her be but a 
human being, and she ought to be protected by the laws of 
Ohio while residing within its limits. These questions 
would not have been raised here had not the members been 
affraid that abolition would come up in this house; but it 
has nothing to do with this resolution. I sustain the resolu- 
tion on other grounds entirely. I hold that the majesty of the 
laws of Ohio should be maintained inviolable. This woman 
resided in the state of Ohio and under the protection of our 
laws; she was forcibly removed from her home and friends 
against her will, without the shadow of law, carried to Ken- 
tucky, and incarcerated in prison; and now, shall she be re- 





tained there, amenable to the laws of Kentucky? He said 
it appeared to him there could be but one opinion on this 
question, Had she gone there voluntarily, the case would 
have been different. I cannot withhold my support from 
this resolution, I say again abolition has nothing to do 
with it. 

Messrs. Coamners and Coox made brief but very per- 
tinent remarks in favor of the resolution, 
The resolution was adopted. 








Beet Sugar. 

Our enterprising friend, James C. Ludlow, has 
at length succeeded in his experiment of beet-sugar 
We sclicit attention to the following:— 

Ludlow Station, March 6th, 1838. 


making. 


Dr. Bailey. 

Dear Sir,—Accompanying this, I send you a 
specimen of beet-sugar; a sample of about ninety 
pounds, made in February, at one operation, under 
the direction of Mr. J. P. Shroedor. ‘The chrystals, 
you will observe, are large and brilliant; the dark 
appearance is owing to the molasses yet remain- 
ing in it. ‘This, however, can be removed by the 
usual methods of whitening. 

After repeated attempts by different individuals, 
all professing a practical acquaintance with the 
process of granulating the beet juice, this is the 
first attended with success, and gives a pleasing 
promise that, by perseverance, this branch of agri- 
cultural industry may yet be advantageously intro- 
duced among us. 

The primary question, ‘Can beet-sugar be made 
iu Ohio?”’ is now settled. ‘The more important 
one, ‘Can it be profitably done?” is yet to be de- 
cided. When the weather shall become more fa- 
voradle, I expect to determine precisely the per- 
centage of sugar the beet will yield, together with 
the amount of labor, fuel, &c., required in manu- 
facturing; aad should the result be encouraging, I 
will furnish such a statement as may supply, per- 
haps, some valuable data for future calculations. 


Yours respectfully, 
JAMES C. LUDLOW. 








—ANTI-SLAVERY. 











had been made into the relationship of the said lady— 

(Here Mr. Bronson, from Trumbull, rose to explain, say- 

ing his enquiry had not been whicther this woman was near 
of kin to Mr, Johnson of Carroll, but waether she was con- 
nected with our Vice-President Dick Johnson’s family.) —All 
the name—all the same, the Johnson family, from Ben of 
old, and Dr. Johnson, to him of the big Kentucky crossings, 
down through all their various branches, constitute a unit; 
so that whatever relates to their welfare touchesme, I stard 
for the rights of the oppressed everywhere, and am willing 
to plead the cause of helpless woman, and especially where 
there is one drop of Johnson blood invaded. Mr, Johnson, 
then, in the most eloquent manner, showed the equal enur- 
mity of the crime against individual and state rights in this 
case, as though any other individual had been the subject of 
it. He made an intercs‘ing supposition, supposing his friend 
from Guernsey (Mr. Parish) had been the victim, His re- 
marks were proper, and his appeals powerful. He stated 
the facts of she case, and adverted to many of the arguments 
used by Mr. Foot. 

Mz. CottiNs, who, on the previous vote on indefinite 
postponement, had asked leave of the house to be excused 
from voting, (on account, as was understood, of his having 
been counsel for the kidnappers,) now rose and made a brief 
statement of facts, which went to show that an unavailing 
effort had been made to obtain her release; that one of her 





friends laboring for her release had been lynched, which he 


thought was owing to imprudence. : 
Mr. Duxxevr, (who was chairman of the committee that 


reported the resolution,) said he had examined the case 
fully, had lived in Kentucky, understood their laws, and was 
fully convinced of the fallacy of Mr, Parish’s positions. He 
asserted that the said Mrs. Johnson could not be liberated on 
awrit of habeas corpus; that it had already been appealed 
toin vain, He then went into a clear, distinct, and forcible 
argument on the case; he showed that color was taken as 
prima facie evidence of slavery by the laws of Kentucky; 
that in connection with this, a confession that she was the 

slave of a Mrs, John’s in New Orleans, which her ab- 

ductors alleged she had made, so restricted her case that had 

she friends who would again risk themselves in another ef- 

fort by the writ of habeas corpus to release her, it would all 

be in vain; that the method proposed by the member from 

Guernsey, could not possibly bring her any relief, and should 

not be urged, (Mr. Dunlevy’s positions were amply illus- 

trated and sustained.) 

Mr. Panisu replied to Mr. Duxtevy’s argument, endea- 
voring to sustain his former positions; also animadverting 
Severely on the abolitionists and all who plead for the inter- 
ference of our governor in this matter, on the ground of their 
false philanthropy; reiterating his charge that they were 
pressing this thing for political purposes; and that if one of 
his (Mr. P.’s) relatives was thus imprisoned, (and he under- 
stood his friend from Carroll claimed kindred,) he would 
leave this house, even without permission, and with all 
speed repair to the place of her confinement, and, without a 
dollar in his pocket, would bring about her legal release be- 
fore twenty-four hours, This, he argued, should be the 
course of the members advocating this resolution, in order 
to show their consistency and the sincerity of their philan 
thropy for this woman, 

Mr; Duxtevy replied, fully substantiating all his former 
positions, showing conclusively that the method proposed by 
this resolution was the only means left by which she could 
be rescued from the grasp of slavery, He assured the house 
that he was not an abolitionist, but gave them to understand 
that it would not take many such efforts as had been made 
against this resolution to force him to be one, He said 
that he should contend for all the tights of all the inhabit 
ants of Ohio. He wished that every human being mi ht 
be treated with respect and justice, saying, that if his at 
were like the member’s from Clermont, (Mr, Buchanan 
relative tothe canine identity of colored people, he mi ) 
perhaps, hay . _people, he might, 

, ymve reasoned differently on this subject:—(refer. 
ring to a former declarat; NI J (refer 
blocks hed eclaration of Mr. Buchanan’s, that the 

i $ ad NO More right to petition than dogs.) 

Ps csreuliniaeay saat monn his remarks the other 
nation, He had not said the 2M aah easing Dig sa 
. : ... HY Were “dogs,” but that the 
had no more right to petition than dogs : H i , 
soundings tin » He animadverted 
y on the sympathy shown for this woman, declari 
that he felt none himself; nor could all the ‘hich c ame 
moving appeals of those so deeply enlisted for this nec 
and their glowing descriptions of her being torn from he. 
husband, children, pots and kettles, move him at ait, He 
ropa all this terrible affair mainly in the imaginations 
“e es abolitionists, He said it was the work of. abolitionists 
to et | et case up; had it not been for them we should 
she diet Ay hing of it—she would have lain in prison till 
sited Ge bn . “en re excitement was very much like the 
about which ng wack made about a certain Lovejoy, and 
written; and thin _ oer so many songs had been 
lsiesiets woah would be another for which the abo- 


d,s a to petition this house than the dogs 
‘human, but of a “ete Sgr on ba ge 
ms har ny said he beli 
bo tions that 1 hous? Wes aware; that it was a vote 

ould tend to uphold abolition, and for 





From the Evening Post, 
Power of Congress over the District of Columbia. 
No. VIII. ‘ 


The seventh article ofthe amendments to the constitution, 
is alledged to withhold from Congress the power to abolish 
slavery in the District. “No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law.” All the 
slaves in the District, have been “deprived of liberty,” by 
legislative acts, Now, these legislative acts “depriving’’ 
them “of liberty,” were either ‘due process of law” 
or they were not. If they were, then a legislative act taking 
from the master that “property” which is the identical “liberty 
previously taken from the slave, would be “due process of 
law,” also, and of course a constitutional act; but if they 
were not “due process of law,” then the slaves were deprived 
of liberty unconstitutionally, and these acts are void, In 
that case the constitution emancipates them. 

If the objector reply by saying that the import of the 
phrase “due process of law,” is judicial process solely, it is 
granted, and that fact is our rejoinder; for no slave in the 
District has been deprived of his liberty by “a judicial pro- 
cess,” that is, by “due process of law;” consequently, upon 
the objector’s own admission, every slave in the District has 
been deprived of liberty unconstitutionally and is therefore 
free by the constitution. This is asserted only of the slaves 
under the “exclusive legislation“ of Congress. 

The last clause of the article under consideration is quo- 

ted for the same purpose: “Nor shall private property be 
‘taken for public use without just compensation.” Each of 
the state constitutions has a clause of similar purport. The 
abolition of slavery in the District by Congress, would not 
as we shall presently show, violate this clause either directly 
or by implication, Granting for argument’s sake, that slaves 
are “private property;” and that to emancipate them, would 
be to “take private property” for “public use,” the objector 
admits the power of Congress to do this, provided it will do 
something else, that is pay for them? ‘Thus instead of de- 
nying the power, the objector not only admits but affirms it, 
on the ground of the inference that compensation must ac- 
company it. So far from disproving the existence of one 
power, the objector asserts the existence of two, one, the 
power to take the slaves from their masters, the other, the 
ea to take the property of the United States to pay for 
them, 

If Congress cannot constitutionally impair the right of 
private property, or take it without compensation, it cannot 
constitutionally protect those who do these things. Who has 
a better right to the earnings than the earner—to the product, 
than the producer—to the hands and arms, than he from whose 
shoulders they swing—to the body and soul, than he whose 
they are? Congress’ not only impairs but annihilates the 
right of private property, while it withholds from the slaves 
of the District their title to themselves. What? Congress 
powerless to protecta man’s right to himself, when it can 
make inviolable the right to adog? But waiving this—I 
deny that the abolition of slavery ia the District would vio- 
late this clause, What does the clause prohibit? The 
“taking” of “private property” for “public use,” Suppose 
Congress should emancipate the slaves in the District--what 
would they “take?” Nothing. What would they hold ?— 
Nothing. What would they put to “public use”? Noth- 
ing. Instead of taking “private property,” they would say 
“private property” shall not be taken; and those who have 
been robbed of it already shall be kept out of it no longer: 
and since every man’s right to hisown body is paramount, 
he shall be protected in it—True, Congress may not at- 
bitrarily take property, as property, from one man and give 
it to another—and in the abolition of slavery no such thing 
isdone. A legislative act changes the condition of the 
slave, makes him his own proprietor instead of the property 
of another. In other words, it does an act of justice between 
two classes of persons—restraining one from robbing the 
other, by granting to the injured party the protection of just 
and equitable laws. 

Congress, by an act of abolition, would change the con- 
dition of seven thousand “persons” in the District, but would 
“take” nothing, ‘T'o construe this provision so as to enable 
the citizens of the District to hold as property, and in per- 
petuity, whatever they please, or to hold it as property in all 
circumstances—all necessity, public welfare, and the will 
and power of the government to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—is a total perversion of its whole intent. The design 
of the provision, was to throw up a barrier against Govern- 
mental aggrandizement. The right to “take property” for 
State uses is one thing;—the right so to adjust the tenure 
by which property is held, that each may have his own se- 
cured to him, is another thing, and clearly within the scope 
of legislation. Besides, if Congress were to “take” the 
slaves in the District, it would be adopting, not abolishing 
slavery—becoming a slaveholder itself, instead of requiring 
others to be such nolonger. The clause in question, pro- 
hibits the “taking” of individual property for public uses, to 
be employed or disposed of as property for governmental 
purposes, Congress, by abolishing slavery in the District, 
would do no such thing. It would merely change the condi- 
tion of that which hes been virtually declared property by 
Congressional. acts, though previously declared “persons” 
by the constitution, More than this is done continually 





by Congrese and every other legislature. Property the most 











absolute and unqualified, is annihilated by legislative acts. 
The embargo and non-intercourse act, prostrated at a stroke, 
a forest of shipping. and sunk millions of capital. To aay 
nothing of the powerfof Congress to take hundreds of mill- 
ions from the people by direct taxation, who doubts its pow- 
er to abolish at once the whole tariff system, change the seat 
of Government, arrest the progress of national works, pro- 
hibit any branch of commerce with the Indian tribes or with 
foreign nations, change the locality of forts, arsenals maga- 
zines, dock yards, &c., to abolish the Post office system the 
privilege of patents and copyrights, &c. By such acts Con- 
grrss might, in the exercise of its acknowledged powers, an- 
nihilate property to an incalculable amount, and that without 
becomiog liable to claims for compensation, 

Finally this clause prohibits the taking for public use of 
“property.” The Constitution of the United States does 
not recognize slaves as “rnorERTY” any where, and it does 
not recognize them in any sense in the District of Colum- 
bia, Wherever alluded to in the Constitution it is as “per- 
sons,” If they escape into free States, the Constitution 
authorizes them to be taken back, But how? Not as the 
property of an “owner,” but as “persorts;” and the peculi- 
arity of the expression is a marked recognition of their per- 
sonality—a refusal to recognise them as chattels—“persons 
held to service or labor.” Are oxen “held to service ?”— 
That can be affirmed only of persons, Further, slaves give 
political power as “persons,” The Constitution, in settling 
the principle of representation, requires their enumeration 
in the census. How? As property! Then why not in- 
clude race horses and game cocks? Slaves, like the other 
inhabitants, are enumerated as “persons,” The Constitu- 
tion was pledged to non-interference with “the migration or 
Importation of such persons” as the State might think pro- 
per to admit until 1808, and authorized the laying of a tax 
on each “person” so admitted. ‘The Constitution also rec- 
ognizes them as persons by claiming their allegiance to the 
government. If aslave in the District should “levy war” 
against the government, he would be adjudged guilty of trea- 
son. For offences against the State, slaves are tried as per- 
sons; as persons they are entitled to counsel for their defence, 
to the rules of evidence and to “due process of law,” and as 
persons they are punished. True, they are subjected to 
gteat disabilities, deprived in the main of trial by jury, &c., 
yet they are still recognized as persons, Even in the leg- 
islation of Congress, and in the diplomacy of the general 
government, notwithstanding the frequent and wide depar- 
tures from the integrity of the Constitution on this subject, 
slaves are not recognized as property without qualification, 
Congress has always refused to grant compensation for 
slaves killed or taken by the enemy, even when these slaves 
had been impressed into the United States service. In half 
a score of cases since the last war, Congress has rejected 
such applications for compensation. Besides, both in Con- 
gressional acts and in our national diplomacy, slaves and 
property are not used as convertible terms, Wher men- 
tioned in treaties and state papers it is in such a way as to 
distinguish them from mere property, and generally there is 
a recognition of their personality. In the invariable rec- 
ognition of slaves as persons, the United States Constitu- 
tion caught the mantle of the glorious Dec!aration and most 
worthily wears it. It recognizes all human beings as “men,” 
“persons,” and thus as “equals.” In the original draft of 
the Declaration, as it came from the hand of Jefferson, it is 
alleged that Great Britain had “waged a cruel war against 
human nature itself, violating its most sacred rights of life 
and liberty in the persons of a distant people, carrying them 
into slavery, * * determined to keep up a market where 
MEN should be bought and sold”—thus disdaining to make 
the charter of freedom a warrant for the arrest of men that 
they might be shorn both of liberty and humanity, The 
celebrated Roger Sherman, one of the committee of five ap- 
pointed to draft the Declaration of Independence, and also a 
member of the Convention that formed the United States 
Constitution, said, in the first Congress after its adoption, 
“The Constitution does not consider these persons (slaves) 
asa species of property.”——(Lloyd’s Cong, Reg. v. 1, p. 
313.) That the United States Constitution docs not make 
slaves property, is shown in the fact that no person, either 
as a citizen of the United States, or by having his domicile 
within the United States government, can hold slaves. He 
can hold them only by deriving his power fiom state laws, 
or from the laws of Congress, if he holds his slaves within 
the District. But no persons resident within the United 
States jurisdiction, and not within the District, or within a 
state whose laws support slavery, or “held to service” un- 
der the laws of such state or district, having escaped there- 
from, can be held as slaves, 

Men can hold property under the United States govern- 
ment, though residing beyond the bounds of any State, Dis- 
trict or Territory, An inhabitant of the Wisconsin Terri- 
tory can hold property there under the laws of the United 
States, but he cannot hold s/aves there under the United 
States laws, or by virtue of the United States Constitution, 
or by virtue of his United States citizenship, or by resi- 
dence within the United States jurisdiction, ‘The Constitu- 
tion no where recognizes the right to “slave property,” but 
merely the fact that the states have jurisdiction each in its 
own limits, and that there are certain “persons” within their 
jurisdictions “held to service” by their own laws. Finally, 
in the clause under consideration, “private property” is not 
to be taken “without just compensation.” “Just!” If jus- 
tice is to be appealed to, in determining the amount of com- 
pensation, let her determine the grounds also. If it is her 
province to say how much compensation is “just,” it is hers 
to say whether any is “just”—whether he is “just” property 
at all rather than a person. Then, if jnstice adjudges the 
slave to be “private property,” it adjudges him to be his own 
property, since the right to ones-self is the first right—the 
source of all others—the original stock by which they are 
accumulated—the principle of which they are the interest, 
And since the slave’s “private property” has been “taken,” 
arid since “compensation” is impossible—there being no 
equivalent for ones-self—the least that can be done is to re- 
store to him his original private property. 

WYTHE. 








From the Christian Witness. 
To the Anti-Slavery Ladies of Pittsburgh. 
For a Favor which the Author could not receive. 
Aye, Heaven will bless your gentle hearts, 
And mine the memory long shall swell ; 
The gift ye would have given, imparts 
A joy, receiving it would quell. 


There is a world where good designed 
Is writ as ’twere already done; 
Where kind attentions ever find 
A bliss mere actions never won. 


Then say not that my heart is proud 
If I your well-meant favor waive ; 

I’m clad too well, if left a shroud; 
Give, give your bounty to the slave. 


He’s naked, clothe him—hungry, feed ; 
For me, my Master will provide ; 

Even as He looketh on the weed, 
Which blooms the foot-worn path beside. 


Then, when our moments here are flown, 
A robe of dazzling light is ours ; 

And seeds which ye on earth have sown 
Shall clothe eternity in flowers! 


Respectfully yours, for the oppressed, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 4, 1837. J. Brancnarp. 








Resolutions of the Anti-Slavery Society of 
Monroe co., O. 

Ata meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society of Monroe co., 
held 4th of February, 1838, this mecting thought it a duty 
to express its sentiments relative to the riotous and wicked 
proceedings at Alton, against the freedom of discussion and 
the press, which on the night of the 7th of November, 
resulted in the murder of Elijah P, Lovejoy, the editor of 
the Alton Observer,—adopted the following resolutions as ex- 
pressive of its feelings, 

Résoled, 1,—That notwithstanding the laws of our 
country justify the use of carnal weapons in self-defence, 
however aggravated was the provocation, or threatening the 
danger, we cannot disguise the fact, that E, P, Lovejoy and 
his friends, by taking up arms, have acted in palpable vio- 
lation of the avowed policy often expressed by the anti-sla- 
very associations with which he had. connected himself.— 
Therefore, we sincerely and deeply regret their departure 
from that pacific principle, ; 

Resolved, 2,—That his inconsistency in this respect, fur- 
nishes no extenuation of the ferocious and wicked spirit of 
misrule; the barbarian outrage against all order and govern- 
ment, which must remain an indelible stain upon the com- 
munity in which it occurred, 

Resotved, 3—That in making this concession, we do not 
wish to detract any thing from the generous disinterested- 
ness, the benevolence, the honest intrepidity of purpose 
which marked the character of this noble advocate of liberty, 
who was the object of this diabolical and implacable hatred, 
for no other reason than because he dared to declare his sin- 
cere belief that slaveholding was a sin, : : 

Resolved, 4,—That we believe Elijah P. Lovejoy died a 
martyr to the doctrines of republicanism and universal natu- 
ral rights, which are declared by the constitution of our 
country to be inalienable, 

Resolved, 5,—That those who assembled to destroy the 
press of the Alton Observer, at the time of thedeath of its 
editor, are guilty of murder; and that those who, at a recent 
meeting in that place, voted in condemnation of the Obser- 
ver and its editor, were accessory to the deed. 

Resolved, 6,—That we consider this as another and 
powerful blow at the foundation of our liberties, as guaran- 
tied to us by the constitution of our government; and that 
it ought to arouse the friends of humanity every where to in- 
crease their exertions and redouble their diligence in the 





cause of the sufferer, and justice without respect to color. 








| Resolved, 7,—That however much we deplore the cau 
yet we believe the martyrdom of Mr, ee a has pt 
mighty impulse to the cause of liberty, which was onward, 
and will be, till slavery shall pease to exist, 
| Resolved, 8,—That the widow of Lovejoy, and her chil- 
dren, have claims on our heart-felt sympathies, and on those 
engaged in the cause of freedom every where. 

On motion of Joseph Garretson, 
_ Resolved,—That the above resolutions be forwarded to 
the editors of the Philanthropist, and the Belmont Chron- 


icle, for publication. 
JEPHTHAH DUVALL, See. 


SUMMARY. 
Items From the Emancipator. 


Asouition In Excrann.—Meetings against the West 
India Apprenticeship are going on spiritedly in different parts 
of Old England. ‘The Exeter times of Dec, 16 occupies 
nearly a page with the reports of the speeches delivered at 
the meeting there on the Monday evening previous. The 
Mayor of Exeter, W. J. P. Wilkinson, Esq, filled the chair. 
The meeting was addressed by George Thompson, J. Bacon 
Esq. Rev. Mr. Vicars, Rev. Mr Bristow, R. Ball Esq, Rev. 
Mr. Tripp, Rev. Mr. Rashdale, Rev. Mr. Anstey, and Dr, 
McGowan. 

The meeting commenced at six, and lasted till half past 
ten. On the following morning, it was resumed at eleven 
o’clock, J. Bacon Esq. presiding for the Mayor, who was 
unavoidably absent on official business. ‘I'he proceedings 
were most interesting, and much information was detailed 
respecting the anti-slavery movements in the United States, 

The Exeter Plymouth Gazette contains the form of a pe- 
tition in circulation against the apprenticeship, and asking 
for its termination on the first of August next, The editor 
says, 

“We understand an immense number of signatures have 
been attached to the petitions, The ladies have a separate 
Address to the Queen, which has been most numerously 
signed,” 








Evits or Sraveny 1n Kenrucxky.—The Hon. J, R, 
Underwood, in a speech before the Kentucky Colonization 
Society, gave the following summary of the evils of slavery 
in that state. And yet, strange to say, he proposed to fasten 
and retain those evils upon the state for so long a time until 
they can be drained off by the slow, drizzling, IMPRAC- 
TICABLE process of Colonization : 

“1, Slave labor costs more than free labor; and hence anoth- 
er fact, those states where there are no slaves sell their produc- 
tions cheaper than those of the same kind raised by slaves. 

“2, Communities which have no slaves, surpass those 
whice have, in almost every thing which renders life com- 
fortable, 

“3. Slavery violates those principles promulgated to the 
world in our Declaration of Independence, 

“4. The master’s slaves are a great disadvantage to his 
children. 

“5. Many valuable citizens are leaving the state for no 
other reason than the existence of slavery in it. 

“§, The rapid increase of the slave population, compared 
with that of the free whites, increases the probability of an 
occurrence of those evils too horrible to be meutioned, 

“7, Many Christians believe that it is altogether incom- 
patible with the doctrines of the gospel to hold in hondage a 
portion of the human family, and to cut them off from the 
pursuit of happiness according to the dictates of their own 
understandings. 

“With those who are convinced that the foregoing prop- 
ositions are true, there is no ground upon which slavery can 
be justified for a moment, unless it be that itis a less evil, aud 
productive of less suffering and less crime than indiscrimi- 
nate and immediate emancipation.” 


(CP Gov. Hill and Gen. Wilson, the rival candidates for 
the office of governor in New-Hampshire, have been ques- 
tioned by the Anti-Slavery Society. Gov, H. avows frank- 
ly, that Congress have no constitutional right to abolish sla- 
very in the District, without the consent of the sovereign 
power of Maryland and Virginia, He holds to the right of 
petition, and wishes ‘l'exas to have no nearer connexion than 
at present, “if it can be avoided,” He is also for freedom 
of the press and for trial by jury when a question of person- 
al identity arises. Gen. Wilson holds that Congress have 
the power in the District, and the people a right to petition, 
His phraseology is misty on some points. We are glad 
both candidates have answered. 


The Columbia S, C. Telescope of February 3, mentions 
the decision of the Pennsylvania Convention to restrict the 
right of suffrage to white citizens, and very pertinently asks, 
“What! are not all men created free and equal?” We 
wish the advocates of injustice in Pennsylvania would an- 
swer the Southron’s question. And if it is not too much 
to ask, we should like to know what is exactly the South 
Carolina doctrine on this point. 


ap We have authentic information, that a favorable 
change is going on among the Congregatior.al ministers in 
Connecticut. The letters of Dr, Chapin and Hawes have 
done good. ‘he Methodists are also rapidly coming up to 
the work. The body of Baptists we expect will range them- 
selves at once on the side of liberty and the Bible, 


(CP What adds to the oddity of the hoax inflicted by the 
jail-bird Parker upon Governor Butler, of South Carolina, 
is the fact, that only a few weeks before, a very respectful 
letter had been addressed to Governor B. by our Secretary Mr. 
Birney , tendering him all the information in his power, and in- 
viting a correspondence; to which his Excellency thought fit to 
return a very supercilious letter. Had he known and done 
what was becoming a gentleman, he would have saved 
his fifty-dollar bill, and what little credit he had for sense, 
to boot. 

op We have our file of Jamaica papers to January 24, 
The developments of society in the West Indies are full ot 
interest to the philosophic observer. The Christmas hol- 
idays passed off peaceably and quietly throughout the island, 
and the apprentices returned promptly to their unpaid labor 
—-the whole in striking contrast with the disorders that used 


| to keep both the police and military force on the alert at this 


season, during the days of slavery, Much anxiety is cx- 
pressed in regard to the first of August, when all but the 
“field hauds,” or praedials, become free. 


cP The Evening Star of this city kas also received its 
file of Jamaica papers, and professes to find its usual amount 
of the horrors of emaucipation, only one of which however 
is specified, and that is indeed quite too awful tothink of. It 
is this, One of the special justices, it seems, in visiting a 
plantation, shook hands with an apprentices, and asked how 
he did, just as if he was a human man! Did you ever hear 
the like ! 

Cuancror Puntisutnc Agent. Our esteemed brother, 
R.G, Wixtrams, retires from the Puplishing Agency 
here, and his place issupplied by Mr. W. M. Cuacz, late 
of Providence, 

Mr. Williams has accepted an invitation to remove to 
Utica, aud labor in the service of the Executive Committee 
of the N. Y. State Anti-Slavery Society. ‘The Committee 
part with him with expressions of mutual and unabated 
confidence and esteem; those to whom he has been endeared 
by his zeal and faithfulness, will rejoice that he continues to 
labor in the cause to which he has been so devoted. 


Important Work on the Slave Laws of the United 
Statcse 


The American Anti-Slavery Society is preparing to pub- 
lish a work on the Laws of American Slavery, from the pen 
of DAVID LEE CHILD, ESQ. comprising all the princi- 
ples developed in the several states both in the statutes and 
legal decisions. It is expected to embrace under a more lu- 
minous arrangement, all the important matters to be found 
in “Stroud’s Sketch,” and the large work lately compiled by 
Jacop Wheeler, Esq, bringing the whole subject, both in 
theory and practice, down to the present time. The work 
will be furnished with a copious INDEX ;—and, it is hoped, 
will be both satisfactory and indispensable to all who wish 
to know what slavery really is. It willbe got out with all 
convenient despatch. KE. W. 





Great Frrein New York. A destructive fire occurred 
in New York, on the evening of February 27, It commen- 
ced in the Ship Chandlery Store of John Ormond & Co., 
No. 14, Coentie’s Slip, and spread to and destroyed several 
adjacent buildings. 


Narrative or James Wittrams.—This is another thril- 
ling narrative of the bitter toils of a slave, and his uncon- 
querable thirst for freedom. His escape, his travels, his re- 
ception by the Quakers and the abolitionists of Pennsylvania 
and New-York, are related with great interest, His north- 
ern friends, not knowing in what manner he could be secur- 
ed from the slave hunters, who were in pursuit of him, sent 
him to Liverpool. Oh what a burning shame is this, that in 
allour wide land there is no asylum forthe oppressed. What 
American will not, must not, blush for his country? We 
suppose that the statements cf Williams can be credited, and 
to those who read them with confidence in their truth, they 
will communicate, with no common power, impressions cal- 
culated to stir into mutiny against the system of slavery, all 
the powers of humanity within them,—WN. Y. Evan. 


A Femate Orator.—A novel scene was witnessed in 
the Representatives’ Hall in this city, on Friday afternoon 
last. Vast numbers of petitions have been presented to the 
Legislature on the subject of slavery, and a Committee has 
been appointed to considét them and report.——-This commit- 
tee has been addressed by a number of gentlemen, and by 
Miss Grimke, of South Carolina. Last Friday was her se- 
cond appearance before them, The hall and galleries were 
filled to overflowing, and thousands who came, could not get 
admittance, and were obliged to return. She addressed the 
vast audience for about two hours, who listened to her with 
intense interest; and repeatedly gave evidence by their tears, 
that they appreciated her eloquence, and soul-stirring facts.— 
Ste is tospeak again at the same place on Friday after- 
noon,—Boston. Zions’s Herald, 

There are two places in the W. I. called Trinidad, 
oné a British Island, where slavery has been abolished and 
superseded by the apprenticeship, the other a town in the Is- 


land of Cuba, where slavery still exists in all its horrors, — 
This latter place is generally distinguished inthe newspapers 
when wish to be understood, as “Trinidad in Cuba,”— 
We cannot doubt but that the editor of the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser knows this. He has however given currency toa 
report of an insurection “at Trinidad,” leaving it to make 
the impression upon the prejudiced American mind, that it 
was the British Trinidad. ‘The insurgents, 60 or 70 in num- 
ber were hunted with dogs, and shot as fast astaken. The 
600 slaves of a “Mr. J. W. Baker, formerly of Philadelphia,” 
could not join them. It was reported that the alarm was so 
great, that the American merchants were sending their goods 
on shipboard for security. The following is the correct ac- 
count,—Emancipator. 

“Mrs. Wheeler, an intelligent lady now in the West In- 
dies, on a philanthropic mission, writes us from Trinidad de 
Cuba, under date of the 14th ult. as follows: “You will 
learn by the newspapers of a rising of the slaves on the 
estates in this vicinity, but you must not believe half the 
reports or feel any concern for me, as the true state of the 
case is not alarming. The rising extends to only a few run- 
away negroes, the slaves on the three plantations where there 
has been a slight disturbance, having uniformly stood by 
their masters.” —Boston Post. 


The Nashville Banner, a whig paper, trusts that the 
northern whigs will nut make abolition a party question.—= 
“Much as we are opposed to Van Burenism, we should sin- 
cerely regret-to see the places of the Van. Buren members of 
Congress from the free states filled with fanatics; of which, 
from present appearances, there is great danger, not from the 
spread of abolitionism, but from a belief that the right of pe- 
tition has been denied.” It also says that Mr. Bell opposed 
the measure in the convention of southern members, It 
goes on: “Weshould not be surprised if the next Congress, 
instead of one SLADE, should have TEN,” 


The Charleston Courier, Feb, 13, says “the slave question 
should never for one moment be brought into the party pol- 
itics of the day, and above all things never be made the piv- 
ot of the presidential contest. ‘The Union will inevitably 
be the price of such folly and madness. ‘The profound ¢:- 
lence of the constitution as to the word slavery, proclaims 
more explicitly than the most emphatical language, the ex- 
treme delicacy of the subject.” It proclaims we say, even 
more explicitly, the absurdity of supposing that the consti- 
tution contains any guaranty of slavery,—Emancipator. 


In explaining the fact that Mr. Clay absents himself from 
the meetings of the southern members of Congress, the 
Washington correspondent of the Richmond Whig says, 
“some one should keep aloof: and who, from his position, 
talents and influence could so well compromise difficulties 
and smooth asperities? Upon this question [slavery] he is 
all the South could wish.” 

“Senator Preston has expressed himself in favor of Henry 
Clay as the next president, and given it as his opinion that 
should he be elected, his inaugural address would settle the 
question of slavery for at least twenty-five years,”— Mobile 
Adv, 


“Many, both at the South and North, would deprive abo- 
litionists of the right_of petition, However expedient it 
may be in the present instance, we are opposed to the adop- 
tion of any resolution to that effect; it would be establishing 
a PRECEDENT DANGEROUS ALIKE TO THE LIB- 

SRTIES OF THE SOUTH AND THE NORTH,.— 
Natchitoches, La. Herald, Jan. 12, 

The report in the Legislative Council of Florida, in favor 
of an early application for admission to the Union as a state, 
urges as one prominent reason the importance of her being 
on the ground to bear her part and aid her sister states to 
meet the abolitionists, 








“Eternal Nature! when thy giant hand 

Had heaved the floods, and fixed the trembling land, 
When life sprung startling at thy plastic call, 
Endless her forms, and man the lord of all; 

Say, was that lordly form inspired by thee, 

To wear eternal chains and bow the knee? 

Was man ordain’d the slave of man, to toil, 

Yoked with the brute and fetter’d to the soil; 
Weigh’d in a tyrant’s balance with his gold? 

No! Nature stamp’d him in a heavenly mould-- 
She bade no wretch his thankless labor urge, 

Nor, trembling, take the the pittance and the scourge, 
No homeless Lybian, on the stormy deep, 

To call upon his country’s name and weep.” 


Congress. 

In the House, February 29, Mn. Fairrizxp moved the 
following 1esolutions: 

Resolved, That a committee of seven members be selected 
to investigate the causes which led to the death of the late 
Hon. Jonathan Cilley, and report the same. Be 

Resolved, That said committee have power to send for 
persons and papers, and have leave to sit during the session. 

Very deeply excited feelings pervaded the House, After 
some discussion and various propositions, the resolutions 
were adopted by a vote of 152 to49. A resolution was also 
adopted directing the committee to report a bill for suppress- 
ing duelling in the Districtof Columbia.— Cin. Gazette. 


Fatrat Duet. Mr, Cittey,a member of the House of 
Representatives of Congress from the State of Maine, was 
killed in a duel on Saturday last, by Mr. Graves, a member 
of the same body, from the Louisville district, Kentucky.—— 
A particular account of this lamentable affair, may be found 
in a letter from Washington, in to-day’s paper. Mr. Graves 
was attended to the field, by Messrs, Menifee and Wise: Mr. 
Cilley,eby Messrs. Bynumand Duncan. 

The House will be false to its own dignity, to the public 
peace, and to rational morality, if itdo not purge itself by 
theexpulsion of every individual connected with this dis- 
graceful transaction.—O. Pol, Reg. 


We have the proceedings of Monday. The death of 
Mr, Cilley was announced in both houses, which, after 
passing the usual resolutions, adjourned. The funeral was 
to take place on Tuesday. and consequently no business 
would be done until Wednesday. 

This bestowal of political honors by the lawmakers, upon 
one who had received his death while engaged in a high 
breach of the laws of the land, is as unexpected as it is dis- 
reputable, —J6, 








Conenrrss, March 2.—Nothing occurred of importance, 
except the passage, by the House, of the new report bill for 
securing the peace on the Canada frontier—and the report of 
a Sub-Treasury bill, by Mr. Cambreleng, from the Commit- 
tee of Waysan’ “sans of the House. 

Mr. GREN*! id, of Mass, and Mr, GRANTLAND, 
of N. Y. wer pointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignatior . Messrs. Briggs and Harrison upon the 
select comfnittec co investigate the causes which led to the 
late duel and the death of QB. Cilley—Cin. Gaz. 
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Diepv.—In this City, on Saturday night last, Mr, REU- 
BEN HAWKINS, in the 50th year of his age,—for 30 
years a professed disciple of Jesus Christ. 

March 3, 1838, 








PROSPECTUS. 

Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Enlarged. 

In the opinion of not a few in whose judgment the public 
are wont to place confidence, the time is fully come when 
the most important practical question of this age should have 
a journal of the higher order devoted to its discussion. Apa- 
thy is departed. ‘The pen or the sword must soon decide 
whether or not slavery is to remain one of the elements of 
our republice By all those who prefer the mode of argu- 
ment to that of brute force, it cannot but be deemed import- 
ant that there should be a periodical in which all questions 
pertaining to slavery may be settled in the light of thorough 
investigation, Surely, the many gifted minds that are now 
intensely concentrating their powers of thought upon this 
subject, will forfeit their high responsibilities to God and the 
age in which they live, if they do not make their vindication 
of liberty not. only effectual for the present, but as durable 
as the causes which lead to oppression. ‘I'he interests and 
the history of the present controversy are too important to 
be committed to the sheet which perisheth with the day that 
gives it birth. Such was the conviction which originated 
the (Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, and it has acquired 
fresh strength with every Jay. Two volumes have been 
completed; but from the narrownes of their limits, and the 
smallness of the labor bestowed upon them, they have by no 
means satisfied the demands of the case to which they have 
been devoted. 

It is now proposed to ENLARGE the work, and give it a 
character almost entirely new. ~- 

I. Each number will contain at least 250 pages, making 
two volumes of 500 pages per annum, of the size and qua- 
lity of the North American Review. 

II, About 150 pages will be devoted to the discussion of 
slavery, and topics intimately relating to it, 

III. At least 50 pages will be occupied by a minute and 
condensed record of facts and events, both foreign and do- 
mestic, which go to form the history of the abolition move- 
ment, ; nig 
IV. The remaining pages will be open to uncontroversial 
literature. Since the slave-holders have confessed that the 
literature of the world is against them, it is not doubted that 
this department will receive contributions from the best 
sources. 

V. The most prominent characteristic of the work will 
be its openness to both sides to the controversy. Articles in 
favor of slavery, or opposed to either the doctrines or mea- 
sures of the abolitionists, if possessing sufficient literary 
merit, and accompanied by the name of the writer, will be 
admitted to the extent of 75 pages in each number, and the 





replies will, in all cases, be restricted to the same length as 
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the articles which call them forth, The strongest cham- 
pions of slavery, as well as those who, professing opposition 
to that system, are also hostile to the doctrines or measures of. 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, will be invited to avail 
them of this department of the Magazine for the promulga- 
tion of their sentiments. They will be treated with courtesy, 
their articles will be printed with the utmost attention to ac- 
curacy, in the same type with the rest of the work; and it 
will be their fault, or that of their cause, if the abolitionists 


/do not thus receive the fire of one of their own batteries, 


The conductors of this work will always prefer living men’ 
to men of straw, as their antagonists, 

VI. Pains will be taken to give value to the work by of- 
fering adequate compensation to able writers whose pens are 
their living. The exigencies of the cause will frequently 
require articles of deep research, that will cost laborious and 
long-continued examination both of books aud men, The 
right men to make such investigations are not always the 
ones who can do it gratuitously, Nor can we expect any 
one to undertake such a taskfor a mere newspaper. It is the 
province of such a work as the one proposed, to éall forth, 
by suitable rewards and a durable page, the best literary tal- 
ents, ‘To thisend we shall by no means confine ourselves 
to our own country, but shall endeavor to attact contribu- 
tions, whencesoever philanthropy speaks the English lan- 
guage, It is necessary to undermine and countermine the 
fortress of oppression, beneath and around, as well as to come 
down upon it with hail and fire from above. It is time for 
the advocates of human rights throughout the world, to make 
common cause. against the system of chattel-bondage, and 
annihilate, if it be possible, all its pretensions, whether to 
justice, expediency or necesssity, 

It is not necessary to dwell on the value of such a work to 
all who feel any degree of interest in the moral or physical 
welfare of the human race. What abolitionist will not de- 
sire to possess an encyclopedia of the cause, and to bequeath 
it to his children? Will any one be deterred by a price— 
which, after all, is less, in proportion to the matter, than that 
of any of our first rate Reviews? 

PRICE. 

For a single copy, $5 00 per annum, payable at the time 
of subscribing, or on the delivery of the first number, If 
payment be delayed till the appearance of the second num- 
ber, $6 00 will be required, 

For five copies, $20 00 per annum will be received; but if 
payment be delayed as above, $5 00 will be required for 
each copy. 

The first number will be issued as soon as the subscription 
list will warrant. 

Subscriptions and payment will be received by the Pub- 

lishing Agent of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 143 
Nassau strect, New York. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the editor, E. WRIGHT, Jr., at the same place, 
(CPit is expected other names will soon be added to the 
list of contributors, 
(CPT he travelling and local agents of the American Anti- 
Slavery Socicty, and the agents for the Emancipator are au- 
thorized and requested to act as agents for the Quarterly An- 
ti-Slavery Magazine. 

(cr Newspapers friendly to the plan are requested to give 
the above one or more insertions, 

*Murdered at Alton, IIl., Nov. 7, 1837, 
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INDIANA—CALL FOR A STATE CONVENTION 

The undersigned, having been appointed, by the 
PDecatur County Anti-Slavery Society, a committee 
to corresponded with other Anti-Slavery Societies 
and friends of emancipation, in reference to form- 
ing a State Anti-Slavery Society, for the state of 
Indiana, beg leave respectfully to call the attention 
of tho friends of the cause throughout the state to 
the subject. It is believed that the organization of 
a Stata Society, is indispensable to the prosperity 
of the cause in the state, and that it would very 
much aid its general advancement. Experience 
teaches that the efforts of individuals, or of sepa- 
rate societies, are much cramped, and their influ- 
ence exceedingly circumscribed, without the aid of 
an organization that will enable them to concen- 
trate their influence, by association and uniting 
their counsels and efforts, for the promotion of the 
cause in which they may be engaged. 

While many, in our sister states, are aroused, 
and are taking hold of the anti-slavery cause in good 
earnest—are investigating the subject of human 
rights—are exposing the sin and impolicy of sla- 
very, before this great nation—are urging the 
claims of the oppressed slave upon the southern 
conscience—and showing that no people ean en- 
slave their fellow men, without inflicting upon 
themselves the deepest injury;—Indiana, through 
inferior to none of her sister states, in her sense of 
moral justice, her political acumen and integrity, or 
her generous feelings of philanthropy and _patriot- 
ism, is yet in a great measure asleep on the sub- 
ject of American slavery: no adequate means hav- 
ing been employed, by the friends of emancipa- 
tion, to call into proper action her moral energies. 
But few anti-slavery prints circulate, or are read 
any where in the state; but few public lectures 
have been given on the subject. ‘The people 
want, and must have light. We need able and ef- 
ficient public lecturers, whose business it shall be 
to call the attention of the community to the sub- 
ject of slavery—to set forth the sentiments of anti- 
slavery men, and explain the nature and tendency 
of their measures in such way, as, if possible, to 
remove from the public mind that undue and hurt- 
ful prejudice which it is the lot of the friends of 
immediate emancipation to encounter, every where 
in the free states, on account of the slaveholding 
“influence; to show the adaptation of the means em- 
ployed to secure the objects intended, namely— 
the peaceable emancipation and moral elevation of 
the enslaved in our country, and also to secure 
thereby the best interests, both of their masters 
and the whole community. We need to have the 
publications of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
and other anti-slavery prints, widely circulated, 
and generally read, in order that the people may 
be brought to feel a lively interest in the subject; 
and-in order that they may examine our weapons, 
which, indeed, are not carnal, but, we trust, migh- 
ty through God to the pulling down of the strong 
holds of slavery, in our beloved country. And it 
is not to be expected that any of these objects, so 
desirable, and so indispensable,can ever be so fully, 
if at all accomplished, without the aid of a State 
Society. We would, therefore, in discharge of 
the duty enjoined upon us, beg leave to submit to 
the consideration of the friends of the cause in In- 
diana the following 

Proposal. 

Ist. That measures be taken by AntiSlavery 
Societies, and friends of the cause throughout the 
state, to obtain and forward to the editor of the 
Philanthropist, against the 30th day of June next, 
the names ‘of such citizens as wish a Convention 
to be called, in order to form a society for the 
state; and that the editor be requested to publish 
the names or number of all such, before the 15th 
day of July next; and if it shall appear, from the 
call, that the friends of the cause are desirous to 
form a State Society, then 

2d. The Convention, composed, if possible, of 
all who call for it, and all others who are like 
minded, shall meet at » on —, the 
—— day of , 1838, at — o’clock, in order 
to form the Indiana State Anti-Slavery Society. 

Samus. Donne Lt, sen. ; 
James M’Coy, 5 ~~ 

























































































































































‘POETRY. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





because I was unwilling to put it forth withou 





something more than a mere formal notice. 



























































































































ers.—Ep. Putt. 
Iceland. 
See! where yon blue wreath skirts the watery plain; 
’Tis Iceland, daughter of the frozen main. 
Her treasures few, her luxuries are none, 
Save the cold comforts of the frozen zone. 
The milky herd, the horned Alpine sheep; 
Light horse and sledge along her snows to sweep; 
The clumsy seal, the reindeer, and the dog; 
The fuel-moss, and ocean-driven log; 
The cellar-cottage and skin-cover’d boat; 
And cold green surge where these frail vessels float;— 
‘These are the sum of all her earthly store; 
And, blest with these, she needs no covert more, 
Hark! from the lowly cottage a soft sound, 
A soft sweet whisper, steals along the ground. 
Hark! for the toil-worn Icelander is there, 
His full heart gushing in the breath of prayer; 
Past are his six days’ struggle on the sea; 
A Sabbath, Iceland, God hath given to thee! | 
Hail, happy land! more favored far than ours! 
Well may’st thou want our sunshine and soft showers: 
The bleakest moor on all thy frozen coast, 
Ice-bound and fettered with eternal frost, 
A soil more genial proves to human bliss, 
Than the fair gardens of a land like this; 
Where human passions, from due bounds broke free, 
Swell the dark tide of human misery; 
And wasp-winged avarice, to shun delay, 
Hath made a rail-car of God’s sacred day. 
True—winter plays his rudest gambols there, 
Roars through ice-hills and shrieks along the air; 
But warm beneath the steamy turf ye lie, 
Nor heod the howling of the putar cky. 
Around the social lamp, thy light and heat, 
Old legends travel and quick pulses beat, 
And storied ages o’er young memory pass 
Like'shadows pictured on a sea of glass— 
Tell how the Geyser belches from below 
A scalding column ’mid a waste of snow: 
How awful Hecla wakes his giant sleep, 
And rolls his fiery deluge on the deep:— 
The hopeless peasants mute with horror stand, 
While fire and flood devour the trembling land. 
Now the scene changes, O’er the landscape bright, 
The Borealis shakes her urn of light, 
And steamy columns dart athwart the sky, 
Like gleams of sun-light from eternity: 
The Iceland youth glide o'er the crusted snow, 
And love and rapture in each young heart glow; 
How pure, how free, how social every art! 
How like to Heaven’s own sunshine on the heart 
Of him, who through those blighted realms hath strayed, 
When trust deserted, confidence betrayed, 
Heaves the young heart along life’s ocean driven, 
Like a wreck’d sail beneath an angry heaven. 
. * * * + 
Licentiousness. 
See, where he stalks by yonder evening torch, 
The bloated victim of last night's debauch! 
His parents, fond and foolish, loved the boy;— — 
He was the centre of their every joy— 
Their master, though their infant, fretful, vain, 
Learned by feign’d grief his purposes to gain, 
Grown to a man, submission never learned, 
All law, all decency, is thenceforth spurned:— 
Toss’d on his feverish passions throngh the day, 
Or dozing in his den, a beast of prey, 
At night he sallies forth new modes to try, 
To lure fresh victims to his loathsome sty. 
Or steals to the saloon, with hellish art, 
To wind his serpent folds ’round beauty’s heart, 
The gay young flutterer, heedless of her fate, 
Laughs at his wiles, then struggles, but too late! 
She sinks unwept amoxg the loathsome things, 
Which, to be vultures, need but vulture’s wings! 
The maddening cup cheers on the dizzy round, 
Puts out each conscience not already drown'd; 
Their creeds and preachers with their vices chime, 
And these all make community in crime. 
Grim, wrinkled Anarchy whose teeth drop gore, 
And mobs and riots join the wild uproar; 
Bound by one common tie, the hate of good, 
They choke Society with its own blood: 
They reel, they rave, till Earth’s old pillows shake, 
The ruling devils in the hell they make. 
* * * * * * 
Change. 
Then be not timorous, still hope the best, 
A changing state may in the end be blest; . 
While, all imperfect, stopping where we are, 
Death creeps upon us ere we are aware. 
Each social state, though now adapted well 
To serve manxind, soon hardens to a shell. 
Health lives on motion: motion implies change, 
All is progression: is that progress strange! 
Who, if he could, would in his zeal to bless, 
Transform mankind to statues, motionless? 
The same sad fate society must prove, 
That moment, when her forms all cease to move. 
And though change oft proves fatal, yet ’tis true, 
Changes have introduced our blessings too; 
And while some vessels have been wreck’d by storms, 
Ten thousand fall down by decay or worms, 
This world is an experiment, and life 
Is truth and falsehood in perpetual strife; 
Society still changes from the first, 
Yet her last forms are far from being worst. 
All still is progress, every one is thrown 
In every morrow, on a world unknown: 
And yet ’tis true, no measures of a day 
Change the bright hopes of empires to decay; 
The ruin works like palsy, from within, 
Its name, and history, and essence, Sin, 
* aa * * * 
Land of the West. 
Sweet Star of Hope! mankind hath followed long, 
Through ages gliding like a mournful song; 
And thou hast paused o’er this my native land, 
And with the Star of Empire, ta’en thy stand! 
On this blest shore, the joyous human mind, 
Like some fair bird by fowlers long confined, 
Escaped at last, darts freely o’er life’s sea, 
The bright plum’d songstress of sweet Liberty. 
List to those soul-heard notes, the stillness brings, - 


List! for the Muse interprets—thus she sings; 
1. 


Land of the West! where broad rivers are flowing, 
Land! where the mountains are mantled in green; 

Land! where the woodlands in autumn are glowing, 
Bright is thy star, and thy sky is serene. 

Winter may come all his frost-wreaths displaying, 
Blithely each circle surrounds the gay fire; 

Bright is thy star! amid nature’s decaying, 
The Star of Eternity ne’er can expire, 

II. 

Sweet is the sound of thy cold—flowing fountains, 
Gliding all quietly toward the deep sea; 

Sweet are the small birds that sing in thy mountains, 
Still there is something far sweeter to me;— 

Hearts full of sympathy, looks undeceiving, 
Brighten’d by industry, chastened by cares; 
_ Like spirits of Heaven o’er mortal woes grieving, 
Fairest, for beauty eternal shines there. 

II, 

Hail to the Land of the broad rolling waters! 
Hail to the Jand of the mountain and pine! 

Hail to thy sons, and all hail to thy daughters! 
Pare gems of loveliness, long may they shine! 

Rose-buds of virtue their minds still unsealing, 
Fragrant and fadeless the sweet flowers bloom, 

While the changes of time are insensibly stealing, 
Their spirits from Earth to the angels above. 





















Of We fill up our poetical department this week with 
extracts from an unpublished poem, by a gifted correspon- 
dent, whose name is not altogether unfamiliar to our read- 


: “The Affections Trained by Example. 


Good Temper under Injuries. 
But the most difficult thing which students 


This, however, can be done. 


upon the misdoings of others, not merely as crimes 
of which they are guilty, but also as evils by 
which they must suffer. When children have 


the offender is brought up and they see he must 
suffer, their resentment commonly melts into com- 
passion, and they wish they could save him the 
very blows which he is to suffer for maltreating 
them. So alas! murderers in the prisoner’s box, 
and confronting the court, commonly excite more 
sympathy than the wretches whom they have 
butchered, or the friends whom they have bereft. 
The reason is, that the people see they must suffer 
the penalty of their crimes. Now, if pupils can 
be brought to feel that every instance of miscon- 
duct which they witness must shortly be exposed 
in the court-room of creation, and receive sentence 
in the concentrated gaze of an assembled universe! 
—and that those who are not wise enough to se- 
cure a substitute, will be compelled to endure the 
bloody inflictions in their own persons; let-them 
once feel—habitually feel this, and resentment and 
hatred will drop out of their hearts; nay, rather, 
they will feel sech commiseration towards the ill- 
tempered and the vicious, that when they are in 
conscience forced to inform their teacher of vile 
conduct in others, they will do it, 


“Sad as angels for the good man’s sin, 
Blush to record, and weep to give it in,”* 


On this point, I shall be pardoned for relating 
an anecdote which occurred recently in my own 
experience. Frances, a young miss of sweet dis- 
position and agreeable manners, came to me in 
tears on account of rude and unkind treatment from 
one of her mates. I asked what provocation she 
had given; ‘‘None at all, sir,’’ and it was doubt- 
less true. ‘Why then does she misuse you so? 
Are you quite sure you have given her no reason 
to be offended with you?’’ ‘None, sir,’’ she still 
insisted. then asked Frances what she supposed 
was the real cause that her class-mate treated her 
thus; whether it must not be because she had a 
bad natural disposition? ‘No, sir,” again; ‘‘she 
would not accuse her of that, but she could not tell 
what she meant by her conduct.’”’ I then asked 
Frances, if she would be willing to take her class- 
mate’s turn of mind in exchange for the abuse of 
which she complained. ‘Oh, no, no!’’ she cried 
eagerly; “I would rather suffer ill-treatment my- 
self than misuse others.” “It seems, then,” I 
replied, “that your class-mate’s condition is, by 
your own confession, vastly worse than your’s, so 
I shall reserve my sympathy for her. ‘The same 
things of which your complain, will, doubtless, 
make her disagreeable to others, and will thus tor- 
ment her through life unless she escapes from 
them. ‘Thus, you see, you ought to pity and love 
her for the very things which you seem disposed 
to blame. For a bad disposition, is in this respect, 
worse than a broken limb,—it is much harder to 
be cured.”’ I need not say, Frances left the room 
with a light heart and smiling face, and I heard no 
more of her wrongs. In some such way, may 
pupils be taught, that anger and hatred are both 
uncomfortable and useless; and that those who 
misuse us, will, sooner or later, be the greatest suf- 
ferers by their own folly. 

J. Brancuarp. 





*Campbell’s Pleasure of Hope. 


You may inform the intellect, in many things, 
by precept alone; but teaching the affections by 
precept, is a flat absurdity. ‘There is a chameleon 
habit in our natures, which makes our feelings 
change their color to those we behold. What 
Horace has so finely said of the emotion of grief, 
may be repeated with equal propriety of the so- 
cial feelings: “If you would make me weep, weep 
yourself.” Hence there is no more ludicrous 
spectacle on earth, than a pair of sturdy polemics, 
—both claiming a profound acquaintance with the f 
laws of the human mind, and both violating its 
simplest principles, by attempting to argue and 
reason each other into the meekness and love of 
the gospel. If one would just feed the emotion he 
wishes to produce, and let the other look in his 
face at the same time, he would accomplish his 
professed object, without uttering a single word.— 
If there be a sight to match this, it must be that of 
an austere, morose, overbearing or snappish teach- 
er, hoping to lecture his pupils into cheerful and 
amiable beings. If ever a man should be able to 
blend a horror of vice and misconduct, with the 
utmost kindness to those guilty of it—if ever he 
should be above irritation, and private resentments, 
it should be when he undertakes the care of young 
minds. These are the qualities which conferred 
on Socrates, the prince of preceptors, his terres- 
trial immortality; and gave him such a mastery 
over the minds and hearts of his pupils, that his 
decisions were to them as the oracles of God.— 
Listen to the account of Socrates, given in the 
simple and beautiful narraf#e of one whom his in- 
structions had raised to a pitch of greatness, which 
the human character has seldom attained, and nev- 
er, perhaps inall respects, surpassed. ‘I observed 
all other teachers,’’ he remarks, ‘“‘showing their 
pupils by what means they may put their instruc- 
tions into practice; and urging them to this by ar- 
gument:—but I saw Socrates, exhibiting in himself, 
the goodness and excellence which he taught, at 
the same time, discoursing in the happiest manner, 
concerning virtue and all human perfections.”—Jb. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
Literary Periodicals. 


I have seen so much valuable talent, so much in- 
dustry, such untiring labor, ardent zeal, determined 
devotion wasted in attempting to build up literary 
periodicals in the West that the subject never rises, 
in my mind, without producing painful sensations 
In these, indignations is a large participator, W. 
have intelligence: we have wealth, or greatly thee 
appearance of it—enterprise and industry are as 
our household deities. Plenty pervades the coun- 
try, education is a topic that finds large spacé in our 
conversations, and in our public discussions. In 
fact, we have all the elements and all the motives, 
that a people can have to encourage and support lit- 
erary periodicals, And yet failure after failure, in 
most competent hands, has taken place.—Disap- 
pointment has agonized the literary pride of the 
undertaker, in addition to wasting his strength and 
consuming his means. And yet the spirit of lit- 
erary adventure rises and struggles for its pre-em- 
inence. 


Who, in the West, of literary acquisition, does 
not know something of Wm. D. Gallagher as an 
elegant and talented writer, an indefatigable cultiva- 
tor of literature, and one who has laboured much 
and sacrificed something to build up and sustain 
polite literary periodicals in the West? Neither 
his ability, nor his zeal has been seconded as they 
should have been.—But he is not dismayed.—He 
is about to make anew effort, in conjunction with 
Mr. Otway Curry, ayoung man who has grown 
up, in person and in acquirements, in our own 
forests. He has produced some poetical and other 
articles of high promise, and has been distinguish- 
ed by aseat in the Legislature for two successive 
sessions. The prospectus of the proposed new 
work, has beenashorttime before the 





1a sh¢ blic.— 
We have not given it in the Gazette utils day, 


find in the practice of the social virtues, is, to get 
over the ill-treatment which they receive from 
others, and retain their sweetness of temper.— 
To guard his pu- 
pils here, the preceptors should teach them to look 


been ever so ill-used by one of their number, if 


of the public domain was, in 1800, 60,000; in 1830, 2300, 


The Hesperian is to be published at Columbus 


the dues, and keeps all the accounts. 


mismanaged by them, are not to perplex the minds, 
or to take up the time of those who furnish the 
matter of the work. ‘Thus they are to have leis- 
ure for their labors, which is the chief desideratum, 
in literary avocations. ia? 

I feel a strong confidence that the work will 
deserve to succeed, and upon that, I assume some- 
what, to urge it upon public patronage. Nothing 
is required, but that the thousands who are able to 
make advisably an exchange of five dollars, should 
not unadvisably grudge to do it. Ifpaid punctu- 
ally in advance, the payer would never miss it, 
whilst it would go out, seeking association with 
other items of equal amount, congregating with 
them and forming a mass to be employed in _pro- 
curing intellectual aliment, for all who are willing 
to partake of it. 


Scnoots 1x New Yorx,—The whole number of organ- 
ized school districts in the State on the 3lst of December, 
1836, was ten thousand three hundred and forty-five, from 
nine thousand seven hundred and eighteen of which reports 
were made to the commissioners of the common schools, and 
by the latter to the Superintendant, ‘The number of chil- 
dren between five and sixteen years of age residing on that 
day in the district which have reported, was five hundred and 
thirty-six thousand, eight hundred and eighty-two, and the 
whole number of all ages instructed during the year 1836, 


and eighty-eight, 


(including $1060,000 derived from the Common School 


$335,895 10. 
$436,346 46 paid by the inhaitants of the districts, has 
been applied to the payment of the wages of teachers, ma- 
king an aggregate of $772,241 56 expended for that pur- 
pose. Of this amount, however, a few thousand dollars 
were appropriated ‘in the city ef New York to repairing and 
finishing school houses. 


The average period during which schools were kept in the 
year 1836 in the districts, from which reports have been re- 
ceived, was seven months. 


The number of academies subject to the visitation of the 
Regents of the University of this State, is now larger than 
it has been at any time heretofore. ‘Chere were more than 
six thousand students instructed in those that made returns 
to the Regents last year. Of those about four thousand five 
hundred were classical students, and such as were devoting 
their attention to the higher branches of English education, 
It appears by the returns that the number of students atten- 
ding the academies is increasing, and exceeded last year that 
of any former period. 


The amount of permanent capital invested in lots and 
buildings, in libraries and philosophical apparatus for the 
academies that reported to the Regents last year, was nearly 
$700,000; and the amount paid for salaries and compensa- 
tion of teachers exceeded $93,000,— Gov. Marcy's (NV. ¥.) 
Wess age, 


From the N. Y, Evangelist. 

Scnoots or Massacnusrtrs—We have received from 
the Secretary of the Board of Education a copy of the “Ab- 
stract of the Massachusetts School Returns for 1837.”— 
This Abstract is prepared by the Secretary of the Board, 
from the returns received by the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. It makes an octavo volume of 300 pages, and em- 
braces a map of statistical information relattve to the Schools 
in this Commonwealth truly valuable, These statistics re- 
late to nearly every town in the state in detail—then a re- 
capitulation is given of the returns of each country—and an 
ae of the returns of the whole state is given as fol- 
ows— 


No. of towns which have made returns, - - 294 
Population, (May 1, 1837) - - - 691,222 
Valuation, (1830) - . - $206,457,662 58 
No. of Public Schools, - - - 2918 


No. scholars of all ages in all the schools in winter, 141,837 


do, do, do, do, summer, 122,889 
Average attendance in the schools in winter, - 111,520 
do, do, do. summer, - 84,956 

No. of persons between 4 and 16 years of age, 177,053 
Average length of the schools in months and days, 6, 25 
No, of teachers, (including summer and 2 males, 2370 
winter terms, ) ¢ females 3591 
Average wages paid per month, 2 to males, $25 44 


including board, to females, - 1138 
Amount of money raised by taxes for the support of 
schools, - - - $465, 228 04 
Amount raised by taxes for teachers’ wages including 
board, if paid from public money, $387,124 17 
Amount raised voluntarily to prolong common schools 
including fuel and board if contributed, $48,301 16 


No, of academies or privateschools - - = 854 
Aggregate of months kept, - - - 5619 
Aggregate of scholars, ‘ - - 27,266 
Aggregate paid for tuition, - - $328,026 75 
Amount of local funds, - - - 189,536 24 
Income from the same, - - - - 9,571 79 


The new British and Foreign Temperance Society has 
offered a prize of $100, for the best essay on the benefits of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. 


Rates of Postage. 


On a Single Letter composed of One Piece of Paper. 


For a distance not exceeding 30 miles 6 cts, 
Over 30, and not exceeding 80 “ 10 « 
Over 80, aid not exceeding 150 “ 12 1-26 
Over 150, and not exceeding 400 “ 183-4 
Over 400 miles 25." ¢ 


A letter composed of two pieces of paper, is charged with 
double these rates; of three pieces, with triple; and of four 
pieces, with guadruple, “One or more pieces of paper, 
mailed asa letter, and weighing one ounce, shall be charged 
with quadruple postage; and at the same rate, should the 
weight be greater,” 


Newspaper Postare. 
For each newspaper, not carried out of the state in which 
it is published, or if carried out of the state, not carried over 
100 miles, one cent, Over 100 miles and out of the state 
in which it is published, 1 1-2 cent. 


Magazines and Pamphlets. 


If published periodically, distance not exceeding 100 
miles, 1 1-2 cent per sheet, If published periodically, dis- 
tance over 100 miles, 2 1-2 cents per sheet. If not pub- 
lished periodically, distance not exceeding 100 miles, 4 cents 
per sheet. If not published periodically, distance over 100 
miles, 6 cents per sheet. 


“Every printed pamphlet or magazine which contains 
more than twenty-four pages, on a royal sheet, or any sheet 
of less dimensions, shall be charged by the sheet; and small 
pamphlets, printed on a half or quarter sheet, of royal or 
less size, shall be charged with half the amount of postage 
charged on a full sheet.” 


Stave Casz,—A mul atto man named Nicholas Reynolds, 
about 42 years of age, was arrested in Philadelphia, week 
before last, as a fugitive slave. He was apprehended with 
great difficulty and received several cuts and bruises in the 
scuffle, A Baltimore tavern keeper testified, before Judge 
Randall, that he once knew the accused as a slave for life— 
that he escaped from his master 12 or 14 years since !— 
Another witness testified that the prisoner admitted, after his 
arrest, that he was slave. Defendant’s counsel said that he 
had no evidence in his favor. A passport was then signed 
committing him to the hands of his master. When placed 
in a carriage, an attempt was made to rescue him by several 
hundred blacks who had assembled in the vicinity of the 
Court House. They were beaten off, however, by the police 
officers in attendance, and the ringleaders arrested. The 
Philadelphia Inquirer say: “This is the second slave case 
that has occurred during the present week.” 


Lorpv Kexnyon.—An interesting anecdote of Lord Ken- 
yon’s sensibility was related in the British House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Morris, in the debates of 1811. Of the ocur- 
rence that gentleman had been an eye witness. On the 
home circuit, he said, Some years since, a young woman 
was tried for having stolen to the amount of forty shillings 
in a dwelling house. It was her first offence, and was atten- 
ded with many circumstances of extenuation. The pros- 
ecutor appeared as he stated, from asense of duty, the wit- 
nesses very reluctantly gave their evidence, and the jury still 
more reluctantly their verdict, guilty. The judge passed 
the sentence of death. She instantly fell lifeless at the bar, 
Lord Kenyon, whose sensibility was not impaired by the sad 
duties of his office, cried out in great agitation from the 
bench—I don’t mean to hang you !—Will no body tell her 
I don’t mean to hang her? [ then felt, he justly added, as I 
now feel, that this was passing sentence, not on the prisoner, 
but on law.—Law Magazine. 


_ Growrs or THz Wrst.—Population of Michigan in 
1830 was 27, 378; according to a recent State Census it is |: 
182, 000. : / 


Population of the new States and Territories, caeated/ out 





our Seat of Government, and it will be seen, thet estimated at one quarter of that of the port of Philadelphia, 
the plan of publication is different from any one yet 
attempted in the West. A single enterprising in- 
dividual engages in all the busiriess transactions; 
Mr. Nichols receives the work from the press and: 
distributes it—He obtains the subscribers, collects 
These an- 
noyances to literary men, so almost universally 


was five hundred and twenty-four thousand one hundred 


The amount of public money distributed to the districts 
during the year by the commissioners of common schools, 


Fund, and $19,332 51 from local and town funds,) was 
This amount, together with the sum of 


; 





}| 000: and at the present time it is set down in Mr. Van 
Buren’s last Message at over three millions and a half! 

In 1818 there were but three vessels on Lake Erie. At 
'| this time, the’ amount of tonnage employed on this Lake is 


The first steam boat on Lake Erie was in 1818. From 
that time to to 1824, Lut one was built, In 1832 ten were 
built. The present number is about 50. 

In 1811 the first steam boat was built on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers; at present the number is 638, besides 
6000 flat and keel boats, employing 50,000 men, 

We notice, that at the meeting of the “Board of Internal 


last, that the routes agreed upon to be put under contract the 
ensuing six months will make in all 266 miles of rail road, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COUNTRY SUGAR WANTED, 


20 or 30 Barrels of Country Sugar wanted by the sub- 
scribers, of good quality, and put up in good barrels, 
EMERY & HOWELL 
Main street, between 5th and 6th, Cincinnati. 




















BUTTER LADLES AND BUTTER PRINTS. 


The subscribers are receiving a lot of the above articles, 
well made, and of well seasoned wood, 
EMERY & HOWELLS. 


Cc. DONALDSON & CO. 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in all its Varieties, 

No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 

N, B.—A large assortment of the above goods kept con- 


stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retail on the most favorable terms, 48--tf, 


SUGAR BEET SEED. ave 


3 Hhds. of frash Sugar Beet Seed of the most approved 
kind and latest importation from France. 
Price One Dollar per Ib, 
C. DONALDSON & CO, 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 48—tf, 


GLEZEN & SHEPARD, 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS 


and PRINTERS, 
No. 29 PEARL STREET, Crincrwnart. 


MILES’ TOMATO MEDICINE. 
The unparalleled success, which has attended the admi- 
nistration of this medicine, induces its friends to believe 
that the cause of Humanity demands, that its virtues 
should be speedily made known in all parts of this Conti- 
nent, The proprietors judge from letters daily received from 
physicians and the most intelligent citizens of various sec- 
tions of our country, that no article, made known in the an- 
nals of medicine, has ever given such universal satisfaction, 
sustained so perfectly the assertions of its advocates, and so 
rapidly gained popular favor, : ; 
The proprietors, on its introduction, took special pains to 
place it in the hands of the most intelligent and respect- 
able classes of community, and were guarded and cautious 
in their recommendations of its medical virtues. ‘They are 
now satisfied, that it possesses virtues that cannot be as- 
cribed to any other single medicine, ; , 
It is no new theory, that a large proportion of the diseases 
of America, and especially of the West ond South, arise 
froin biliary derangment of some kind. Consequently, that 
medicine must be used, which will remove this cause and 
restore a healthy avtion of the biliary organs. ‘The Tomato 
medicine is certain to produce this effect, when taken in 
proper season. Hence its superior efficacy and great suc- 
cess in bilious fevers, liver affections, dyspepsia, diseases of 
the stomach and bowels, and headache; and, when taken 
in connection with the “WWatasia,”’ itis an almost certain 
cure in affections of the lung's. 
The company have hitherto declined publishing certifi- 
cates of cures, and will continue so to do, unless compelled 
todo it inconformity to the custom of the age. But, if 
any are sceptical in relation to the power and efficacy of this 
medicine, they can, by calling on the subscriber or any of 
the Company’s agents, have their doubts removed. 
Those who are laboring under diseases that calomel has 
failed to remove, those who have tried “every thing” until 
they have become discouraged and disgusted with gnedicine, 
those who have seen and felt the deleterious effects of 
calomel and mercurial nostrums, and those too, who esteem 
calomel to be the best of all medicines, are all advised to 
try this medicine. 
Sativation cannot be produced by its use, and the fear 
of taking “cold,” while under its influence, is probably less 
than while using any other medicine. 
The object of the proprietors is, to make it a permanent 
and valuable family medicine—one that may be safely sub- 
stituted for a closet-full of nostrums and mercurial prepara- 
tions. 
Not unfrequently, those who are travelling suffer much 
rom change of climate, food and drink. To such, this will 
be found a valuable acquisition, 
Agents will be appointed throughout the whole country, 
as soon as practicable. Persons wishing to become agents, 
will apply personally or by the recommendation of our 
friends, to 




















A. MILES, 
One of the Proprietors and Gen. Agent. 
pothecaries Hall, Cincinnati. 





REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


A fertile Farm of 110 acres, situated 19 miles from town, 
upon a McAdamized road, having 65 to 70 acres in cultiva- 
tion; two apple Orchards, a substantial Freme Barn, and a 
Frame House with five rooms, two porches and a cellar; also, 
various outbuildings anda well, The land is rich, and favor- 
ably located for tillage, 
A good Farm of 450 acres, situated 8 miles, from town, 
with 183 acres in cultivation, many springs, and two Or- 
chards of 200 to 300 selected Peach and Apple trees, The 
improvements consist of alarge Brick House, having many 
excellent rooms, akitchen and two cellars; also a good Barn, 
a Smoke House, a Stable. a Well, and many buildings fit for 
comfort and convenience- The soil is very rich. 

A Farm of 189 acres, situated 16 miles from town, and a 
few rods from a Mc Adamized road, with 60 acres in cul- 
ture, the rest well timbered. The buildings are a Frame 
House, with a hall and three rooms; a new Frame Barn 68 
by 30 fect, with a stable and a threshing floor; also mews 
and outbuildings. ‘The soil is fertile and rolling. 

A fertile Earm of 161 acres, situated 15 miles from town, 
having 112acres in culture; a large Oorchard of Apple, 
with some Pear and Peach trees; a good Brick House with 
four rooms, two halls and a cellar; a Frame Barn 65 by 30 
feet;a Frame Cider Mill House, with a Press; an excellent 
Well anda Creek. The Farm is in very good order; the 
soil is first rate, and favorably situated for tillage. 

A Farm of 255 acres, situated 30 miles from town, with 
70 acres in tillage; 3 acres of bearing Apple trees, several 
Springs,a Creek, a Well, a Log House, with three rooms, 
and other log buildings, ‘The landis good, and well situa- 
ted for a stock farm, 

A desirable Farm of 320 acres, situated 8 miles from 
town, upon both sides of a Mc Adamized road, having about 
one half in cultivation, the rest well timbered, Also a large 
Brick House 40 by 50 feet, with ten rooms, a hall and a cel- 
lar;a commodious Barn 45 by 60 feet, an extensive Stable, a 
Milk House, Corn Cribs, and other buildings, all frame; like- 
wise a large Orchard, a Frame House covering Cider Press; 
two hewed Log Houses, many Springs, a Creek anda Well, 
The land is good, eligibly situated for cultivation, and well 
calculated for a country seat. 

A handsome Country Seat, with 58 acres of land, situated 
4 miles from town upon a good road, having an excellent 
two story Brick House, containing seven rooms, a kitchen 
and a cellar; also a Cistern anda Smoke House, and other 
outbuildings; likewise a tenant’s House, a commodious new 
Frame Barn, a Stable, and an Orchard of 6 acres of choice 
Apple, Pear, Plam, Quince, and Cherry trees. There are 
10 acres of woodland; the rest is meadow and arable land.— 
The soil is rich; the buildings are new, and composed of the 
most substantial materials. 

A Tract of 22 acres in cultivation, situated 6 miles frow 
town, in a good and healthy neighborhood; calculated for 
Country Seat. aa : 

Thirty acres of land with several building spots, 7 miles 
from town upon aturnpike road. It is chiefly in timber. 

Twelve acres of land, with 8 cleared, 7 miles from town, 
upon aturpike road; ina healthyand populous region, 

A Farm of 45 acres, situated 4 miles from town, with 40 
acres in culture, an Orchard of choice Appleand Peach 
trees, a small Frame House, a Frame Barn, a Well, several 
Springs and arun, The land is rich, 

Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for sale. Also, several small tracts without buildings, a 
few miles from the city, 4 

Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 
Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full informa- 
tion, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; ot 6 per 
cent at 10 days sight. . 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England Wales, 
Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can have the 
eash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is ad- 
vised by the European Bankers. 

English and Eastern Bills of Exchange, Gold, jand Bank 
of England notes bought and sold. 
~ Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their estates 
will incur no expense unless sales be effected. 

The views of poor Emigrants promoted without cost. 
Apply to . THOMASEMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, Fourthst. East of Main, 
‘Cincinnati, O. 








Improvements of Illinois,? held at Vandalia in December | 7 
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To Country Merchants! 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 
Truman & Smita, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, No. 150 Main 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Cincinnati. . 
Have a constant supply of Books in every departmen 
of Literature and Science, at reduced prices. 


AND STATIONARY, at wholesale and retail, are in 
vited to call before purchasing elsewhere. 


rices. 

Bibles of different kinds, from large quarto to 32 mo. 
plain, and elegant. All the Biblical 

common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books. 
Biographies, Memoirs. 


larly received, immediately after publication. 


Sealing Wax, and every article of STATIONARY, 


Leaf, and all other Binding Materials 











STEAM SCOURING AND CLOTHES-DRESSING 
EMPORIUM. 


The subscriber continues to carry on the Steam Scour- 
ing business, at his old stand on Walnut street, between 
3rd and 4th, and respectfully returns his thanks to the cit- 
izens of Cincinnati and vicinity, fortheir former patronage, 
and hopes by strict attention to the business to merit a con- 
tinuance of their favors. His mode of renovating is upon 
the most approved plan. He assures the public that he 
will extract all kinds of Grease, Pitch, Tar, Paint, Oil &c., 
and restore the cloth to its former appearance without in- 
jury, by meansof a composition that he uses expressly for 
that purpose.—Coat collars cleaned without altering their 
shape, and lost colors restored, 
Ladies habits, table-clothes and garments of all descrip- 
tions, done at the shortest notice, and in the best possible 
style--This he promises to perform or no pay. 

CHARLES SATCHELL. 
Cincinnati, July 26, 1837, 80—tf. 


N. B. Gentlemen’s cast-off clothing bought. 
COOPER’S WARE MANUFACTORY. | 


400 Barrel and Staff Churns, 
200 Nests Tubs, 
100 dozen Wash Boards, 
1000 Wooden Bowls, 
Also—Measures, Baskets, &c. 
The Subscribers having now a good and extensive stocy 
ef the above articles of their manufacture on hand, offer to 
sll any quantity on time for good City paper, 
ALSO— 
Tar, Hops, Brooms, Manilla Mats, 
100 Kegs Tar, 
80 Bales Hops, 
50 doz. Brooms, 
20 dozen Manilla Mats, superior article, with Groce- 
rise of every variety, Wholesale and Retail, 
EMERY & HOWELS., 
Main qetween 5th & 6th streets, Cincinnati. 
January 8th, 
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AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 
Epwarp Weep, Financial Agent, O. A. S, S. 


M. R. Rosinsown, is hereby duly authorized to act as 
gent for the Philanthropist and collect Pledges, and Dona- 
tions for the Ohio A. S. Sociaty. 
Wm. Smith and Hiram Elmer are authorized to act as 
travelling agents for the Philanthropist, and are recommend- 
ed to the confidence of the public. Lecturers, employed by 
the O. A. S. S, and its auxiliaries, are also authorized to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Philanthropist, 


OuTO, 
Andrew Black, Wew Concord, 
A. A. Guthrie, Putnam, 
Merrick Starr, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml, Lewis, P.M., Harrisville. 

Rev. John Walker, New Athens, Harrison co. 
Jas. A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark co. 
Saml. G. Meek, P.M., Goshen, Cler. co. 
C, B. Huber, Williamsburg. ue 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co. 


Musk, co. 


Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS 
School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Eastern 


commentaries, in 
Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, 
New Publications, on every subject of interest, rezu- 


Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, 
Writing and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 


Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 


— 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


or 
ANTI-SLAVERY WORS., 


. * ile at the Anti-Slavery Depository, Cincinnati + 

: Ant S INQUIRY: 206 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 1-2 cts, 
ae Aci into the character and tendency of the Ame 
wine 0 pa and American Anti-Slavery Societies, By 
oy leh Ah of Bedford, New York, son of the celebrate¢ 
ig on? irst Chief Justice of the United States, This book 
be bees The first contains copious extracts fron, 
aws, besides being the best Manual, which is now rs 
sale, exhibiting the odious and redulsive character of Colo. 


,| nization. The secong art Ape! 
Fi unfold , : 
slavery societies, int obi s the principles of anti- 


jecti » histor: 
cal facts and unanswerable ttre ay Barwon 


A  igging? argu 8,8 i 
tion to theend in view, ana guments, shows their adapta- 


; j the glorious conseque shi 
must follow from their adoption, It gives ok poborey 


formation, respecting St. Domin i 
British Emancipation Act, 4 the working of the 

ARCHY MOORE, price $1 25, 

The slave; or Memoirs of Archy Moore, 
Second edition, revised by the author, 

As a mere literary work, this has scarcely an equal nthe 

English language. It is remarkable for its perfection of sty\e 
vividness of coloring, graphic delineations of character, a 
the resistless force with which it finds its way to the centre 
of the reader’s heart. 
It is valuable for the broad blaze of light, which it throws 
down into every corner of the horrid caverns of slavery. 
Without seeming to be aware of their existence, the author 
exhibits and shows up, the utter emptiness of nearly every 
objection against abolitionism. 

A Baptist minister of Massachusetts, who is a native of 
Virginia, declared its decriptions to be accurate in every par- 
ticular. _A gentleman who was stopping at a town in New 
Hampshire, Stated in presence of a large company, that he 
had resided in every slaveholding state, in the Union, and he 
pronounced this book a perfect picture of slavery. 
CHARLES BALL. 517 pp. $1 25, 

This is a story, told by himself of a Man who lived 40 
years in Marylind, South Carolina and Georgia, as a slave, 
under various masters, and was one year in thenavy, with 
Commodore Barney, during the late war, Containing an ac- 
count of the manners and usages of theplanters and slave- 
holders of the South, a description of the condition and treat- 
ment of the slaves, with observations upon the state of mor- 
als amongst the cotton planters, and the perils and sufferings 
of a fugitive slave, who twice escaped from the cotton coun- 
try. This isa work of thrilling interest, by some considered 
preferable to Archy Moore. 

Every abolitionist should read both of the preceding works, 
if he would understand how slavery, like a heavy mill stone, 
not only crushes the man, but grinds and man gles every 
fibre of his heart, white its victim lingers out a living death, 
THOMPSON’S LECTURES AND DEBATES, 190 
pp. 12mo, cloth. 50 

Lectures of George Thompson with a full report of the 
discussion between him and Mr, Borthwick, the pro slavery 
agent. held at the royal amphitheatre, Liverpool, (Eng.) and 
which continued for six evenings with unabated interest, 
The book is enriched by an exceedingly interesting preface 
of more than 30 pages, by Wm. L. Garrison, giving a brief 
account of Mr. Thompson’s labors, ‘The whole work gives 
us a vivid conception of the ease and completeness with 
which Mr, Thompson demolished the extended rampart of 
slavery, erected with great offortby the hired champion of 
the slaveho'ders, The specch in which he cuts up coloniza- 
tion is worth the price of the book, 

GUSTAVUS VASSA, 294 pp. 12 mo. Cloth 62 1-2, 
The life of Obadah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the Afti- 
can, written by himself. With two lithographic Prints, 
This is the life of a native African, of powerful intellect, 
who was ‘stolen out of his own land,’ lived as a slave in 
Pennsylvania, went several voyages to the West Indies, and 
to several ports in Europe, narrowly escaped death several 
times, and passed through a great variety of wonderful 
scenes, which give his narrative an interest scarcely surpassed 
by Robinson Crusee. 

MRS, CHILD’S APPEAL. 
1-2 cts. a 

An Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called Afri 
cans. By Mrs. Child, Author of the Mother’s Book, Fruga 
Housewife, &c. With two engravings, Second edition, re- 
vised by the author, 

This is an excellent work for those who have read little on 
the subject. It is very valuable for its historical information, 
interesting anecdotes, calm reasoning, and vivid exhilvtions 
of the pernicious effects of Slavery, the safety of immediate 
emancipation, and our duties in relation tothe subject, 
ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. II. fr 1836, 170 


in one volume 


216 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 





Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustrus, me 


C. G. Sutltiff, Vernon. a 
Riverius Bidwell, Kinsman. “ 
Rev, Sydney S. Brown, Nowler ‘ 
“ Chester Birge, Vienna. « 
John -Kirk, Youngstown. a 

Jas, Adair, Poland. “ 

Dr. C.. R. Fowler, Canfield. “ 
Ralph Hickov, Warren. 


Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Portage co. 
Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga co. 
Ezekiel Folsom, O. City. 3 

Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. 
Thos, S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland co. 
A. 8, Grimes, Mouvtfield. “ 

- Alex. Alexander, Antrim, Green co. 
John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 
B, Reynolds, Felicity. ee 
Henry Wier, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, “ 
J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, nS 

Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, a6 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 

Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, “ 
Saml. C. McConnell, Wew Petersburg “ 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A .Morton,-Salem Congregation “ 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno, C, Eastman, Washington Ct. House. 

Dr. M. C, Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 
Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville. 
N. Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co, 

Rev, Daniel Parker, Wew Richmond. 

«“ David C. Eastman, Bloomingburg. 

Dr. Jos, 8S. Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 

“Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 
Daniel B. Evans, Ripley. 
Thomas P. Park, Lewis, Brown county. 
David Powell, Steubenville. 
Geo, H. Benham, Oberlin. 
F. D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina. 
Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 





pp. 12 mo. cloth, 31, 

This volume, besides its large number of anecdotes of 
American’ slavery,—-illustrations of the humanity of Africo 
Americans,——-and very valuable articles on mobs, has one 
number devoted to extracts fro Official papers from the 
West Indies, and three aumbers made up of very interesting 
answers to the following questions: ‘Could they takec are of 
themselves? “Hewcanitbe done” ‘Does the Bible sanc- 
tion slavery ? ‘he story of the Runaway, the History of the 
slave James, the Fact with a short Commentary, are worth 
more than the price of the Volume. The third volume 
which will soon be completed, is not less interesting than 
the second. 

RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No, 2. 90 pp. 
12 mo, neatly bound incloth, 25, 

This number is enriche ! with very affecting dialogues with 
females who bad escaped from slavery. It commends itself to 
the heart of every mother, wife and daughter inthe land, 
Its facts are valuable its style pure, its principles important, 
its appeals touching--in short it is in al] respects worthy of 
its predecessor. 

EVILS AND CURE. 20 pp. 12 mo. 4, 

The Evils of Slavery and the Cure of Slavery—the rst pro- 
ved by the opinions of Southerners, themselves, the last 
shown by historical evidence. By Mrs. Child. 

This isan excellent tract for distribution. ‘The first half 
is made up of the testimony of slaveholders, (such as Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Randolph, Clay, and others)to the horrors of 
slavery. ‘The second part consists of historical facts showing 
the glorious results of immediate emancipation. 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. I. 236 pp. small 16 mo. cloth. 
The first twelve numbers of the Slave’s Friend, bound to- 
gether. These little books are of irresistable power.—Mobs, 
political denunciations, ecclesiastical anathemas, veto mes- 
sages, and commercial interests, are powerlessto prevent them 
from fastening upon the minds and hearts of children, with 
an unyielding grasp, e 
of anecdotes, dialogues, &c. contains the story of Mary 
French and Susan Easton, which children always read with 
intense interest, and which they will find it hard ever to 
drive from their minds, It has 29 pictures. 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL, II. 240 pp. small 16 mo. 


on 
cloth. 25. : , 
This volume, besides its great variety of shortand exceed 


This volume among a great variety 








Henry Harris, Ashtabula, 


C. R. Ham 
F, F. Fenn 


line, Hudson. 
, Tallmadge, 


O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falls 
Raphael Marshall, Painesville. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 


INDIANA, 


George McMillan, Logansport. 


Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 


Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin, 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wm, Beard, Liberty. 

John Lincoln, Cambridge City. 


Dr. Thomas A, 


J. Brown, 


ILLINOIS, 


Brown, Carrollton, 
Jerseyville, 


Willard Keys, Quincy. 

Elizur M. Leonard, Jil. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville, 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 


Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton. 


P. B, Whipple, Alton, 


L. M. Rans 


Rev, James H. Dickey, Hennepin. 


om, Springfield. 


Wn. Keys, Quincy, 
Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton. 


Rev, Romu 


lus Barnes, Washington. 


Mr. Grosvenor, Pekin, 


Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 


J. M. Buchanan, Carlinville, 


Joshua Tuc 


ker, Chester. 


B. B, Hamilton, Otter Creek. 

Fred. Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 
Daniel Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monroe co. 
A. B. Campbell, Galena. 

Aaron Russell, Peoria. 

Wm. Holyoke, Galesburg. 


MICHIGAN, 


Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe, 


Rev. John Dudley, Flint River, 


E. V. Carter, St. Clair. 
B, G, Walker, Grand Rapids. 


RHODE ISLAND, 





ingly interesting articles, contains an account of the formation 
of a Juvenile Anti-Slavery Society, with their Constitu- 
tion, &c. The story of the Travelling Fireman, Little Mary, 
Jack the Preacher, Little Harriet, &c. render this volume very 
attractive. : ’ 

it has 25 superior engravings. 
published evey year. 
ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. I. 174 pp. 12 mo. 
cloth. 31. 

This is made up of the monthly Records, for 1835. It is 
full of well authenticated facts and cogent arguments. With 
eleven engravings. The story of the Generous Planter, the 
statistical and other facts from the West Indies, give it a great 
value. The articles are all short, pithy, and to the point. 


THE FOUNTAIN, Little Quarto plain, 19, gilt, 25. 
A collection of passages of Scripture for every day in the 
year, together with an appropriate selection from some of the 
most. popular writers in the English language, Compiled 
by Mrs, Child, and worthy the compiler, 
VIGILANCE COMM.TTEE. 84 pp. 8 vo. 
The first Annual Report of the New York. Committee of 
Vigilance, for the year 1837, together with important facts 
relative to their proceedings. ‘The cause that I knew not 
I scarched out.—Yea, I break the jaws of the wicked, and 
plucked the spoil out of his teeth” ‘Go and do thou like- 
wise,’ The facts here stated, should he written with a pen of 
iron and the point of a diamond, that the heavens may be 
astonished,’ and the inhabitants of the land become ‘horribly 
afraid.’ 
CRANDALL’S TRIAL. 62 pp. octavo. 12 1-2. 
The Trial of Reuben Crandall, M. D, charged with pub- 
lishing seditious libels, by circulating the publications of the © 
American Anti-Slavery Society. Before the Circuit Court 
for the District of Columbia, held at Washington April 1836, 
occupying the Court ten days. ; J 
‘Al these who would like > know the rapid strides which 
the genius of despotism is making over the bleeding liberties 
of the north should ponder well the disclosures of this book. 
GODWIN ON SLAVERY. 258 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 50, 
Lectures on Slavery, by Rev. Benjamin Godwin, D. D. 
The writer of this is well — per oe ei grein 
i nsively and justly admired, io! 
oe tecants coplons information, pure style and amiable 
temper. His work on slavery is remarkable for its clear and 
methodical arrangements, its glowing eloquence, and its abun- 
dance of facts. It has bech said by some who have read it 
that it has all the enthusiasm and romance of a novel, and 
produces the same intense interest with a highly wrought 


There will be a volume 


Josiah Cady, Providence. work of fiction, besides having the advantage of its being @ 
BEW TORK. description of scenes in real life, instead of being a mere fancy 
R. G, Williams, Vew York City. sketch. 


8. Lightbody, Utica. 


Rev. C. B. McKee, Rochester. 


Aaron L, Lindsley, Troy, 


Benjamin 8, 


T. Southard, 





PENNSYLVANIA, 
Jones, Philadelphia, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. 


Let no one imagine that this work is not worthy of circu- 
lation here, because it was first published in Great Britain. 
This would be as absurd, as to reject Baxter’s Saint s Rest, 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress. Gold is gold though it may be 
coined. in .a British mint. This edition contains many 
notes, ‘ 





The foregoing descriptions, are copied from the Liberator 

































































